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BURPEE’S Spring Bargains 


CD 






A fine specimen 
of Large-Flowered 
Dahlias grown on 

Burpee’s Fordhoek 
Seed and Bulb Farms. 


8 DAINTY POMPON DAHLIAS 


These smallest of all Dahlias 

grow freely and require little $ 1.00 
care after planting, and bring forth a 
wealth of blooms, rewarding the grower 
with a generous supply of gorgeous cut 
flowers during the late Summer and Fall. 
Plants are of stocky growth, quite branch- 
ing and extremely free-flowering. Nice for 
borders; invaluable for table decoration, 
as they keep in good condition for a long 
while after cutting. 


Eight Pompon, Small-Flowered Dahlias, 
one root each of eight different varieties, 
our selection, each labeled with its proper 
name, for only $1.00. 





Pompon Dahlia 


5 LOVELY MINIATURE DAHLIAS 
These Miniature Dahtias are $1.00 


of various forms and types, 
being as it were, “vest pocket” editions of 
the large-flowered Decorative, Cactus and 
other types. Unexcelled for planting in the 
border because of their rather dwarf 
growth and free-blooming qualities. They 
require but little disbudding, if any. Valu- 
able as cut flowers. 2 to 3 ft.; well-branched 
and bushy. Five Miniature Dahlias, one 
root each of five, choice, different varie- 
ties, our selection, each labeled with its 
proper name, for only $1.00. 





Miniature 
Dahlia 


Burpee’s Colorful 


GLADIOLUS 


Special Mixture, Small-Sized Bulbs 
10 Bulbs 10c; 100 Bulbs $1.00 


Includes the choicest varieties of all the 
leading colors as well as many varieties of 
which our supply is too limited to offer 
them separately. Sure to make a brilliant 
showing in the garden or border, espe- 
cially in masses. Plant plentifully so as to 
have cut flowers in quantity. These are 





first-class bulbs at very low prices. 
Gladiolus—S pecial Mixture 


Write for Burpee’s New Seed Catalog — FREE 


Extra Choice 


DAHLIAS 


at Big Savings 


These dahlias are wonderfully free-blooming and give you a long 
succession of beautifully formed, marvelously colored flowers right 
up until frost. Superb for cut flowers. Easy to plant, easy to grow. With 
yery simple care they will not only last from year to year but will 
multiply steadily. 

Each year on our Fordhook Seed and Bulb Farms, we grow hun- 
dreds of varieties of Dahlias and test out all the best new ones. For one 
assortment of six large-flowered varieties we have grown large quan- 
tites of each, so that we can offer them to you as the “Royal Dahlia 
Collection” at a very special price. For the other collection of large- 
flowered Dahlias, we will send you six different varieties, our selection 
of those of which we did not have sufficient stock to list separately in 
our catalog. 


WE GUARANTEE every root to be strong, healthy, true to name, 
absolutely free from disease. We guarantee the purity and vitality of 
evety root. We guarantee blooms this year. We guarantee the safe 
delivery of your order. We pay the postage. 


LARGE FLOWERED DAHLIAS 5 
One root each of six different varieties, our selection, each 
labeled with its proper name. 6 roots in all for only $1.00. 


Burpee’s Royal Dahlia Collection 
SIX EXQUISITE LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


Six Roots, 1 each of the following 6 named varieties (value $3.45) sg 1 50 

i sunk edie eee ees bees btn edidnss 40.00 > 005 . 

(You may purchase the varieties separately if you wish, but the Special Collection 
price will save you more than half the regular cost.) 

Elkridge—Pure white flowers with gracefully curved petals. A Dahlia of Each 


i er ee ica weg eadderdbine dae ctueseonwiels« $ .45 
Fordhook Emperor—Of a most glorious Autumn shade—rich salmon, 
suffused rose and permeated with gold ...............0.0ceeeeeeeeeees 50 
Fordhook Sunshine—An outstanding beauty, noted for its brilliant, rich 
ES a 99 ST See a ee Et Pere ewe 1.00 
Josephine G.—Pleasing, true rose-pink, with some of the petals tipped 
BS PCR OG Oe a ee oe Te 30 
Red Wonder—Rich cerise-red with the tips of the petals shaded amber- 
i an cig Sa ate aie hile Sd dane ag Wwin'ehth-e'e Pr 
— Supreme—Large, well-formed flowers of glistening salmon-orange a 
ha airs as a aia ce Saal a in Oni iki Aaa aaah be SAE a8 











ANY 3 OF THE $1.00 OFFERS ON THIS PAGE POSTPAID FOR ONLY $2.50 
With every order from this circular that amounts to 
Fre new large-flowered coral-red Dahlia FORDHOOK WON- 
DER. This is one of our new Dahlias, greatly admired by 
cannot buy it now. A root of this sensational Dahlia will be sent you free, if your 
order for Dahlias or Gladiolus, or both, amounts to $2.50 or more. 


$2.50 or more, we will include, entirely free, a root of our 
visitors to Fordhook Farms the past season. It has never been offered for sale. You 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 644 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON OR SEND A LETTER 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
644 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
Send me postpaid items listed below: 





TI ok 5 Stuns UTA a Oh co cid SJ alee are aka ale te WS hd Saw S kee Ame 

Se RY sa: oi: ik casey acta ie dk is aie Se agai oth Dilek satan, waht eb S.A ae Oe 

RN ee ish ta orate coed Pa ea we a a eat RNIN ach n'a ihe pte, ies ae rae a 
Variety Price 

Collection of 6 Large Flowered Dahlias @ $1.00 

Royal Dahlia Collection @ $1.50 

Pompon Dahlia Collection @ $1.00 

Miniature Dahlia Collection @ $1.00 

Gladiolus, Special Mixture 

(] Send me Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. Total Enclosed $...............0.0e05: 
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Garden Work for Late March , 
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PRIVET hedges should be trimmed at once, preferably before they begin 
to grow. 


GIVE the asparagus bed an early dressing of complete commercial 
fertilizer. 


MAKE frequent plantings of lettuce, cress and radishes to insure a constant 
supply. 

START late cabbage and cauliflower seeds in a coldframe or in a seed bed 
outside. 


THIN out and separate the seedlings in coldframes so that they will have 
room enough to develop. 


SOW ANNUALS in a coldframe, preferably in flats or the new pots 


made of peat moss. 


GROW the English daisies, Bellis perennis, as an edging for the pansy bed 
or in a bed by itself. 


SET OUT pansy plants as soon as the ground is ready. They will flower 
continuously if the blossoms are kept picked. 


PLANT gladiolus bulbs at two-week intervals in order to have a long 
season of bloom. Six inches is none too deep for large bulbs. 


PLANT fast growing vines, like the scarlet runner bean, the hyacinth 
bean, the Madeira vine and the cinnamon vine to cover unsightly places 
like outhouses and fences. 


AS SOON as pianting conditions are right, sow the following vegetables 
outside, where they are to grow: peas, parsnips, spinach, beets, carrots, 
lettuce, parsley, radishes and salsify. 


UNCOVER the perennial beds and the strawberry beds gradually. If any 
of the strawberry plants have been partly heaved out by the frost, press 
them back into place with the foot. 


SWEET peas should be planted immediately, if they have not already gone 
into the ground. Bury them five inches deep in trenches and fill the 
trenches gradually as the plants grow. 


CANNA roots are best started in boxes or in large pots in a warm cellar 
or in an upstairs room rather than waiting until later in the season and 
planting them in the open ground. When well started, they may be set 
out-of-doors. 


SOMETIMES garden makers are found burning leaves that collect under 
hedges. This is a great mistake because much damage will be done to the 
hedge plants by the heat. This is particularly true where shrubs have 
been cut back hard. 


THE COLDFRAME may be used now for starting such flowers as China 
asters, pot marigolds, snapdragons, stocks, salpiglossis, petunias and 
salvia. Tomato seed, cabbage seed, cauliflower seed and Brussels sprouts 
seed also may be sown in the coldframe now. 


DAHLIAS may be sprouted in the cellar from now on. This sprouting 
makes it easier to divide the clumps, but care must be taken not to break 
the necks. The easiest way to sprout the tubers is to place them in moist 
sand or in boxes of peat moss. 


THE LITTER which is removed from strawberry beds may be kept in 
the rows between the plants to mulch the ground and keep the berries 
from the earth. Strawberry plants which have been partly heaved out 
of the ground by the frost should be pressed back with the foot. 

SET OUT the strawberry bed this month, giving it a sunny location with 
well drained soil. Set the plants 16 inches apart in the rows, and be sure 
that the crowns are exactly level with the ground. At least one-third of 
the roots should be trimmed off square with a pair of sharp scissors. 


THE BEST time to plant roses is very early in the Spring. Dormant roses, 
that is, roses which have not begun to grow, are the easiest to handle. 
Moreover, they are cheaper than potted roses, which the retailer will 
sell later. These dormant roses will produce a large crop of flowers the 
first season if carefully planted. 

AMONG the seeds to be sown now are those of the dahlia. Many gar- 
den makers do not realize that dahlias can be grown readily from seed. 
Yet this is a very inexpensive way to get a large number of flowers. 
It is particularly desirable to start the new dwarf dahlias, sometimes 
called the Peter Pan and sometimes the Mignon dahlias. 

SET OUT orchard trees and small fruits as early as possible. If they cannot 
be planted as soon as they arrive, heel them in, which means digging a 
trench and setting the stock into it inclined at an angle, and with only 
the tops protruding, the trench being then filled in with earth. Handled 
in this way, trees and shrubs will keep well for a week or more. 

SHRUBS and hedges which have been broken down should be trimmed, 
the branches being cut off smoothly with a sharp saw or pruning shears. 
If privet hedges have been badly damaged, they should be cut back to 
the living wood. No harm is done if such hedges are reduced to stubs 
only a few inches long. They will gradually renew themselves and be 
better than ever. 
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Leuthardt-trained Espalier Trees at ‘‘Clocheton,”’ estate of Miss Elizabeth Read 
at Purchase, N. Y. Photograph at left was taken in May, and one at right in 
September of the same year. 


ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


DWARF, TRAINED TO SHAPE 


EUTHARDT-TRAINED Espaliers are as practical as they are beautiful. As a 
youth, Henry Leuthardt, whose ancestors for 150 years have similarly 
specialized, learned the art of training Espalier Fruit Trees under master 
gardeners of the Old World. A medal for proficiency was awarded him 

by the University of Strasbourg. 

Now, after 16 years of studying and experimenting with American soils and 
climate, Mr. Leuthardt has developed trees of 15 distinctive shapes, and 30 choicest 
varieties of superior Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, etc. 
Set out this spring, they will probably bear this fall. Require little ground space 
and are easy to take care of. 

We have available a limited supply of 4-Armed Palmette Verrier Apple and 
Pear trees, as illustrated above. This is one of the most popular styles with 4 erect 
arms and all are strong and sturdy trees. Distinctive and decorative. 

Special Prices: To gain wider recognition of the value of Espaliers, we offer them at 
the following prices: 4-Armed Palmettes, 4 to 5 ft. high, $8.00 each; 5 to 6 ft., 
$10.00; and 6 to 8 ft., $12.00; older specimens $15.00 each. 8-Armed trees, as 
illustrated below, 5 to 6 ft., $25.00; 6 to 7 ft., $30.00; 7 to 8 ft., $35.00. 
Prices on older specimens on request. Trees are shipped express collect with full 
cultural directions. 

Visit our Exhibition Orchard. Order direct from this advertise- 

ment or write for descriptive Folder C. It is a profusely illus- 

trated portrayal of the newest accent in American Gardening. 


King St. at Co A 
HENRY LEUTHARDT four cunsren N.Y. 


Specialist in Dwarf, Trained Espalier Fruit Trees 





8-Arm Apple Tree bearing highest quality fruit. 
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Hardy Native Plants 


The plants in the following groups all like shade and a soil rich 
in leaf mold. Each group is $5.00 and one-half of a group is 
$2.75. We list a large number of native plants, shrubs, and trees 
in our catalogue. A copy will be sent on request. 


Group 1 
The plants in this group are about one foot high. 
10 Erythronium albidum, White Trout Lily 
10 Mertensia virginica, Virginia Bluebells 
10 Trillium grandiflorum, Snow Trillium 
10 Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
10 Trllium undulatum, Painted Trillium 


Group 3 
Ferns in this group grow from six inches to one foot in height. 
10 Asplenium platyneuron, Ebony Spleenwort 
10 Asplenium trichomanes, Maidenhair Spleenwort 
10 Camptosorus rhyzophyllus, Walking Fern 
10 Cystopteris bulbifera, Berry Bladder Fern 
10 Dryopteris linneana, Oak Fern 


Group 5 
The following orchids should be planted:in very rich woodland 
soil and where it is fairly moist, but not where the water stays for 
very long. 
10 Cypripedium acaule, Pink Ladyslipper 
10 Cypripedium pubescens, Yellow Ladyslipper 
10 Cypripedium spectabile, Showy Ladyslipper 


Group 6 
The following plants average about eighteen inches in height. 
10 Actaea rubra, Red Baneberry 
10 Podaphyllum peltatum, May Apple 
10 Stylophorum diphyllum, Celandine Poppy 
10 Thalictrum dioicum, Dwarf Meadow Rue 
10 Uvalaria perfoliata, Merrybells 


Charles H. Williams Nurseries 


Exeter, New Hampshire 
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HORSFORD'S 
Regal “Y 2am 
Plants and Lilies ” ~ 


SEND TODAY for your free copy 
of our new Catalog featuring NEW 
PERENNIALS, Dwarf Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums — profusely 
illustrated, listing over 700 varieties of 
Regal plants, shrubs, evergreens, ferns 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Route 20, Charlotte, Vermont 






Our 40 years experi- 
ence insures your 
entire satisfaction. 
and wildflowers for 
your perennial garden. 
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@ The greatest single advance ever effected in 
the development of greenhouse design was the 


poe & ete 
achievement of the patented V- BAR construction. 


GREENHOUSES 


\ a iz CONSERVATORIES, SOLARIUMS SWIM 
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GREENHOUSES as 
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267 Kearney Avenue 
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Ground Covers in St. Louis 


etter been so well pleased with the article by the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden on hardy ground covers for St. 
Louis, I am especiaily interested in the comments which have 
been published in Horticulture (February 1 and February 
15). They both show the typical lack of understanding of 
the problem in this vicinity which has characterized all efforts 
at reaching a satisfactory solution regarding plant materials. 

Other parts of the country seem to be more or less unified, 
with similar climatic conditions prevailing within a given 
area. But St. Louis has a greater diversity of climatic condi- 
tions within a hundred-mile area than the actual distance 
could possibly account for. Just two counties south, boxwood 
flourishes, while here it is impossible to keep it alive for any 
great length of time. Similarly, just across the river a few 
miles in Illinois, magnificent specimens of rhododendrons are 
found, while here, if they live at all, they are pampered 
invalids. To further complicate the problem, isolated spots are 
found where growing conditions are more favorable than in 
the bulk of the area; and the fortunate gardeners in these lim- 
ited districts tend to scoff at reports that certain things are not 
to be recommended for this section, since they grow them with 
relative ease. 

Such a spot is found at Elsah, IIl., where Mr. Butler S. 
Sturtevant recently established a successful planting of pachy- 
sandra. Elsah is only 20 miles from St. Louis, but is located 
on the Mississippi River bluffs, in a territory cut deeply by 
heavily wooded ravines. It is pleasant that Mr. Sturtevant was 
able to grow pachysandra at Elsah, and it is unfortunate that 
he is mistaken about it here in St. Louis. But if he were to 
urge its planting in local gardens, and it were done on his 
responsibility, he would soon be as sorry as other eastern 
architects have been who tried it—only to lose the entire 
planting the first Winter. The Missouri Botanical Garden 
included in its report only those plants which the gardener or 
architect may use with complete safety everywhere in the 
region and did not mention those which occasionally prove 
hardy in certain favored locations. 

Mr. E. O. Orpet’s suggested use of Ophiopogon japonicum 
on the strength of its survival in Washington, D. C., is 
equally far from the mark. This is used extensively in New 
Orleans under trees, where grass will not grow, and has been 
tried here. It may survive a very mild winter, such as we 
occasionally enjoy, but only a few plants will live through 
our ordinary variety. St. Louis is on the southernmost limits 
of those glacial plains which compose the northern part of the 
state, and the high winds and zero temperatures eliminate 
anything labeled “‘not hardy north of Philadelphia.”” This 
puts most of the lovely southern things out of our range, 
while few of New England’s favorites can tolerate the alter- 
nate high and low temperatures and the consequent thaws and 
freezes, together with the very sparse snow blankets which 
are our usual lot during Winter. 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Starting Sweet Peas Early 


— peas are among the flowers which it is necessary to 
start very early. It is impossible to get good sweet peas 
unless they are planted early in the season. Trenches at least 
five inches deep should be made, the earth being filled in as the 
plants grow. As sweet pea seeds are rather slow to germinate, 
it is well to soak them in warm water several hours before they 
are planted. If planted early in good, rich soil and kept moist 
either by mulching or by frequent watering, sweet peas ought 
to give a big crop of flowers for a long season. 


Tulips . . . carry so stately and delightful a forme, and do abide so long in 
their bravery that there is no Lady or Gentleman of any worth that is not 
caught with this delight. —John Parkinson. Paradisus, 1629. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 
MARIGOLD 


Gigantea, Sunset Shades—Truly 
magnificent super-giant Mari- 
golds, with blooms measuring 5 
to 7% inches across! Mixture 
includes many beautiful colors— 
primrose to deep gold. 60% dou- 
ble. Don’t miss enjoying this 
outstanding 1937 novelty! 


Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c 
(postpaid ) 


FREE—sEND FOR DREER'S 
1937 GARDEN BOOK 


HENRY A. DREER 











334 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For = ee Planting 


Flower growers 
everywhere have 
long looked to 
BRAND for the 
world’s finest 
peonies. Now 
BRAND’S Own- 
Root French 
Lilacs are 
equally famous. 





If you want lilacs that don’t freeze 
out, plant the kind that Brand grows 
—strong, hardy, vigorous bushes — 
not budded or grafted but grown on 
their OWN ROOTS. 10,000 were 
spade-dug and placed in storage last 
Fall, all carefully selected for their 
fine root systems—now standing up- 
right in moist black dirt—ideal con- 
dition for Spring planting. Over 160 
varieties. All colors — white, red, 
lavender, pink, purple. 


20,000 PEONY ROOTS 


We have never before stored a finer 
assortment of high class peonies. 
Large vital roots, grown in ideal soil 
and climate — over 200 gorgeous 
varieties. 
BRAND’S NEW CATALOG includes 
Brand’s prize-winning peonies, 
Own-Root Lilacs, many new fruits 
and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds. ‘Send at once for a 
free copy of this large valuable book. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 
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Resistant Standing-Cypress 


VERY satisfactory biennial in my garden is the 

standing-cypress, Gilia coronopifolia, formerly known 
as Ipomopsis elegans. It grows to about four feet tall and is 
useful behind low-growing plants or among the shrubbery. 
Where a lower effect is needed the plants can be pinched back 
when only a few inches high, which makes them send up as 
many as six Or more stems. 

The flowers, in color and form, resemble the cypress and 
are arranged loosely along the tall, slender stems. The foliage 
is finely cut, making the plants very attractive when not in 
bloom and giving the effect of a very small tree. 

The drought of 1936 proved them to be good material for 
the dry periods so often experienced in this part of the Middle 
West. They looked green and cheerful when most everything 
withered and died. They also came through the Winter with 
little or no protection. They bloom about July and may be 
transplanted either in the Fall or early Spring with equal 
success. The fact that they bloom at that season of the year 
makes them very welcome. They combine well with white 
perennial phlox and the gray of the artemisia Silver King. 
For a succession of bloom, seed must be sown each Spring. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 
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... and Peat Moss is 
an unfailing source 


WHAT VITAMINS do for humans—the 
growth substances found in peat moss 
do for plant life in every form. The 
success of your seedlings, your young 
plants, your gardens, lawns and trees, 
rests most of all on your preparation 
of the soil with an unfailing source 
of humus. 


This year, let your first job be the 
conditioning of the 
soil— with Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss. 
It takes the drudgery 
out of gardening. Its 
billions of sponge- 
like cells keep the soil moist, cool and 
aerated at all times, thus saving hours 
of cultivation. Its ability to hold large 
quantities of moisture and plant food, 
makes it doubly ap- 


preciated when sum- = 






mer’s growth comes = 
along. Lastly, it is the j 
“Mother of Humus”* 
and thereby assures 
you of a steady con- 
tribution of this all-important soil in- 
gredient for many years. 


Write us today for interesting, infor- 
mative bulletins every gardener should 
have. They will save you much time 
and labor. They are free; just mail in 


the coupon below. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
CAUTION—Look for the PI C Emblem 
on the side of every bale of oes Wd 


peat moss you buy. It is not 


a brand designation — but a 
stamp of approved quality, 
there for your protection. 
Only nature's finest peat 
moss is Emblem-Protected. 


EmblemVsotected 
PEAT MOSS 


FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION - 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me the garden bulletins checked 
below: 
] Preparation ae Care of Soil PIC-2 
] Building and Upkeep of Lawns PIC-3 
[ Successful Transplanting PIC-5 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 


Name 





Address 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Two exhibits by garden clubs under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society won high praise at the Philadelphia 
Flower Show. The Huntington Valley Garden Club received a first prize for the bird bath with suitable planting, which is shown 
in the upper photograph. The Norristown Garden Club was awarded a special first prize for the livable terrace shown below. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE first of the great Spring Flower Shows opened at 

Philadelphia on March 8 with the great acacia exhibit of 
Mr. Joseph E. Widener as the featured attraction. Arranged 
in a naturalistic manner on a 
replica of a terrain in the region 
of Australia where a wide vari- 
ety of acacias are native, they 
made an impressive picture. 
Dark shimmering pools reflected 
acacias in their depths, while others decorated the hillsides, 
where they surrounded the strange open huts of the natives of 
the ““Wattle’’ district of Australia. The ‘‘wattle,’’ as the acacia 
is called on that continent, is the national tree of the province 
and “‘Wattle’’ Day is celebrated there just as Arbor Day is in 
this country. 

Eucalyptus trees, yuccas and other plants native in the dis- 
trict were used as accent points and to complete the naturalistic 
picture. Probably never before has such an impressive display 
of acacias been seen in this country. More than 30 varieties 
and almost 400 specimens were shown. 

Naturalistic and wild gardens were much more prominent 


Philadelphia Has the First 
of the Great March Shows 


than is usual at the Philadelphia show this year. The most 
extensive of these was the huge woodland scene created by 
LeBar’s Rhododendron Nursery, Stroudsburg, Pa., which 
was awarded a gold medal, as 
well as a first prize. A mountain 
glade through which flowed a 
slow stream made a perfect set- 
ting for the choice flora of the 
Appalachians. Mossy rock ledges 
provided a foothold for tiny woods ferns and wild colum- 
bines. Violets, trailing arbutus, wintergreen, trilliums, wild 
ginger, bloodroot, lady’s slippers, hepaticas and other wild- 
lings were growing as happily as in their native haunts. 
Flowering shrubs in variety and evergreens completed the 
scene. 

Another first prize winning wild garden was staged by 
Vick’s Wild Gardens of Glen Moore, Pa. Giant hemlocks 
towered over dogwoods, azaleas and rhododendrons in full 
bloom, and they in turn cast their shadows over the tiny wild- 
lings, violets, trilliums, lady’s slippers, buttercups and saxi- 
frages. Ronald B. Reid of Spring City, Pa., received second 





A glimpse of the “‘Wattle’’ district of Australia was shown in the naturalistic arrangement of acacias 
staged by Joseph E. Widener at the Philadelphia show. 
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A long wall garden appropriately planted with rock plants was an unusual feature in Philadelphia. 
It was set up by the Outdoor Arts Co. of Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


prize in this class with a wild garden as it would appear in 
very early Spring. Only the dull reds of wintergreen berries, 
jack-in-the-pulpit and the fruiting spores of lichens and 
mosses contrasted with the green leaves of trees and shrubs. 

A waterfall viewed through the branches of a flowering 
dogwood was the focal point of another naturalistic garden, 
which also earned a first prize for Vick’s Wild Gardens. The 
pool and swampy area to which the water fell was appropri- 
ately planted with the swamp azalea, jack-in-the-pulpit, 
Virginia bluebells, buttercups and other suitable plants. A 
rustic garden seat at the end of the garden brought the realiza- 
tion that it was a wild nook which could well form a part of 
any informal garden. 

Using material which is more generally cultivated, Dereck 
Hengel of King of Prussia, Pa., won second prize in this class. 
Bleeding Hearts, Daphne cneorum, and irises yet to bloom, 
were effectively reflected in a pool fed by a stream, the banks 
of which were planted with early Spring-flowering bulbs 
backed by rhododendrons, azaleas, and a tall pine tree. A 
naturalized planting of Spring bulbs in association with prim- 
roses, violets, columbines and appropriate wild flowers won a 
third prize for the Cheltenham Nurseries, Cheltenham, Pa. 

Two huge rock gardens contributed further to the natu- 
ralistic effects. With an excellent use of both woody and her- 
baceous rock plants, Dereck Hengel received first prize. Again 
a small stream and a reflecting pool completed the picture. 
Using a bewildering array of plant materials, Charles S. 
Swayne of Mendenhall, Pa., and Toronto, Canada, obtained 
second prize. Probably the plants in this display which at- 
tracted the widest attention were the brilliant blue gentians. 

However, not all the gardens at Philadelphia were in the 
naturalistic manner. Two outstanding formal rose gardens 
were staged by Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., and 
the Henry A. Dreer Co., Philadelphia. Old and new roses vied 
with each other for popular favor in settings which were com- 
plete in their artistic detail. 


Bobbink and Atkins were also represented by another 
formal garden, featuring flowering trees and shrubs. A terrace 
with a seat, a huge Italian oil jar and a latticed arbor over 
which wisteria climbed, were effectively set off by mollis, 
nudiflora and pontica azaleas, rhododendrons, mountain 
laurel, flowering dogwood, flowering crabs, zenobia and 
evergreens. 

An old-fashioned New England farmyard, complete with 
house, barn, in which a pony was eating contentedly, hen- 
house, in which there were hens, surrounded by a picket fence, 
was set up by the W. Atlee Burpee Co. Tulips lined the fence, 
while the dooryard was planted with geraniums and tulips, 
with beds of azaleas and specimen evergreens completing the 
picture. 

Henkels &% McCoy, Germantown, Pa., presented a formal 
garden in which borders of yellow daffodils were accented 
with Azalea mucronulatum, while at the end of the garden a 
mass planting of the same azalea was backed by a mass of 
forsythia. In the same class the Henry F. Michell Co., Phila- 
delphia, won second prize for a tulip garden hedged in with 
evergreens and a background of flowering shrubs. 

One of the most unusual features of the entire show was a 
wall garden some 75 feet long planted with a wide variety of 
rock plants. The wall rose from a planting of Tulipa clusiana 
and low-growing azaleas, while a group of poet’s narcissi, 
jonquils and crocuses, backed by a shrub border, drew the eye 
to its top. This garden was staged by the Outdoor Arts Co., 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

The classes for garden clubs and amateurs, under the aus- 
pices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, were features 
of particular interest. The Huntington Valley Garden Club 
received first prize, and the gold medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for a small garden featuring a bird bath 
with appropriate planting. The judges’ comment in making 
this award was, ‘‘Selected for sincerity of representation of a 
natural rock outcropping and restraint in the use of materials 
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in connection with a small area.”” Dwarf irises, violets, ferns 
and ivy conservatively planted the ledges, and rhododendrons 
and a tall pine tree formed the shrub border and sheltered the 
bird bath. ‘““The Weeders’’ captured 
second prize with a garden in which a 
spring fed the bird bath, and the Provi- 
dence Garden Club was awarded third 
prize for a bit of active water land- 
scape. Other exhibitors in the class were 
the Westchester Garden Club, the 
Planters Garden Club and The Gar- 
deners. 

Outstanding in every way was the 
special garden feature staged by the 
Norristown Garden Club of Norris- 
town, Pa. A terrace was made from old 
bricks salvaged from a wrecking com- 
pany and covered with a rough arbor 
over which grape vines were trained. 
Primroses and stocks edged the terrace, 
ivy climbed the wall against which it 
was built, and potted plants and simple 
furniture made it a livable “great 
porch,” as its designers chose to call it. 
The society also sponsored a class for 
garden nooks, the first prize going to 
the Bala-Cynwyd Garden Club, and a number of classes for 
flower arrangements and shadow boxes. 

Numerous classes of cut flowers and flowering plants for 
both commercial and private growers completed this Spring 
spectacle. Orchid exhibits were not as numerous as is usual in 
Philadelphia. There were, nevertheless, some exceptional speci- 
mens on display. Mrs. William K. duPont received a first 
prize and a gold medal for a particularly varied group of 
orchid plants and Mr. Warton Sinkler received a like award 
for a specimen orchid plant. Joseph A. Manda was given a 
silver medal for a plant of Cypripedium fairrieanum, ‘‘the long- 
lost orchid.”’ 
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The gold medal which the Holland Bulb 
Growers’ Export Association is awarding the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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Other special awards were a silver medal to the W. Atlee 
Burpee Co. for the collarette marigold Crown of Gold, an 
award of merit to Mrs. William M. Potts for the freesia Red 
Ridinghood, an award of merit to 
William C. and Lillian A. Smith for 
twelve cut callas and an award of merit 
to Robert H. Jewell for an unnamed 
seedling amaryllis of unusual size and 
beauty. 


Gold Medal Award 

When Mr. John Scheepers of New 
York returned from Holland a few days 
ago he brought the beautiful gold medal 
of the Holland Bulb Growers’ Export 
Association with instructions to award 
it to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for its interest in the culture of 
Dutch bulbs, with particular reference 
to the 1937 Spring Flower Show. Mr. 
Scheepers was immediately invited to 
present this medal to Mr. Edwin S. 
Webster, president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, at the dinner held 
by the society at Horticultural Hall on 
the evening of Saturday, March 13. 

The medal is very large and very handsome, with a design on 
the face that is uniquely symbolic, as is indicated by the illustra- 
tion which appears on this page. This year’s exhibition in 
Boston is attracting wide attention. 


Garden Club of America Gifts 


It is announced that the Garden Club of America has pre- 
sented a gift of American trees and shrubs to Japan in grateful 
appreciation of the delightful visit made by members of the 
club in 1935. A similar gift is now on its way to France as a 
mark of appreciation of the charming days spent in that country 
last Summer. 
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Visitors particularly enjoyed the formal rose garden staged by the Henry A. Dreer Co. at Philadelphia 
because they could walk among the beds and view the roses at close hand. 
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Comments of a Lily Expert 
R. VOLLMER’S article entitled ‘““The Future of the 
Lilies’ (Horticulture, February 15, 1937) is interesting. 
It may please him to know that several firms in the East im- 
ported the wild Lilium auratum for years in the hope of getting 
cleaner bulbs. I handled them for four seasons and finally 
abandoned the practice, for they were just as full of mosaic as 
the cultivated ones. We would have been satisfied with small 
bulbs if they had been clean, which they emphatically were not. 
The bulbs sold readily enough but the results were very 
discouraging. 

As a rule in the past the Japanese growers have been in the 
habit of feeding auratums with strong nitrogenous foods to 
produce the fat bulbs demanded, and at lifting time all of the 
live roots have been cut off. This season I insisted that all 
auratums shipped have the roots left on them, or I would not 
accept them. As a result they came with splendid roots and I 
never found so few moldy bulbs. When potted they began to 
take root quickly and growths appeared at least a month earlier 
than in any previous year. This will not solve the auratum 
problem, but I think it will ensure much better results than 
we have had in the past. 

The only way to get absolutely clean bulbs is from seeds, 
and this is a very slow process with auratum as compared with 
producing such varieties as L. tenuifolium, L. formosanum or 
L. regale. However, I found a grower in England last Summer 
who had 40,000 and they contained some of the finest platy- 
phyllums, virginales and pictums I have ever seen. I have 
seedlings, the flowering of which next Summer I look forward 
to with interest. Other lilies, including L. medeoloides, L. 
rubellum and L. japonicum, also arrived with good, active 
roots. In encouraging this practice I think we are making some 
headway. 

Large or Small Bulbs? 

S TO buying small or large bulbs, the average American 
amateur gardener wants to see something for his money 
the first season and bulbs of good size are necessary to give 
what he desires. It is perfectly true that smaller bulbs are all 
right if the buyer understands that he must wait a year or two 
for results. Some who are true lily enthusiasts will do this, but 
their numbers are small as yet. Often those who buy in the 
largest quantities insist on quick results, even though they 
must plant new stock yearly. This is especially true of both 
L. candidum and L. regale. The late E. H. Wilson told me he 
had never seen regale in its native habitat carrying more than 
three to six flowers per stalk. In this country, even the person 
who buys only a few bulbs would not be content with such 
results. I recall one lady who has a very tiny garden who 
bought four extra size regale bulbs last year and had an 
average of five spikes per bulb and 144 flowers in all. She said 
she had had her money’s worth and more if she never saw 

another flower on them. 
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L. regale is more widely produced than any other lily in the 
Pacific Northwest and it is true that it is the bigger bulbs which 
are wanted. It is not true that they peter out quickly, if 
properly cared for. If all seed pods are left to ripen and plants 
are crowded by robust perennials, of course they will deteri- 
orate. However, this species and certain other robust growing 
lilies are greatly benefited by well decayed manure below the 
bulbs and top-dressings in addition. Given very good drainage, 
there need be little fear of lilies suffering from moderate 
stimulants. 


Care of Lily Bulbs 


R. VOLLMER gives sound advice when he tells people not 
to buy lily bulbs long out of the ground or which have 
been exposed to the air very long. When one sees baskets and 
boxes of bulbs exposed in store windows or at flower shows and 
notes the shriveled appearance many have in heated stores, 
there need be no wonder that there are many failures with 
lilies. Every grower knows, or ought to know, that lilies 
should never be packed dry like Dutch bulbs, except in the 
case of L. candidum and L. testaceum. Even these are better 
with some dry peat moss among them at shipping time, al- 
though if each bulb is separately wrapped in paper this is not 
necessary. 

Speaking again of wild collected bulbs, it is unfortunate 
that nearly all of the lovely North American lilies fall into the 
group so handled. But comparatively few are cultivated and 
there are more complete failures with them than with the 
species coming from either Europe or Asia. While it is true 
that such lovely eastern varieties as L. canadense, L. superbum, 
L. michiganense and L. grayi do rather well from collected 
stock, largely on account of the type of bulb, it can just as 
correctly be said that among the charming varieties native to 
the Pacific Coast. (with the possible exception of L. parda- 
linum), the success of the remainder must be classed as a 
gamble. Only here and there are to be found examples of 
creditable culture. These varieties possibly are more subject 
to disease than others. L. parryi in many sections was virtually 
wiped out by a virus disease during the past season and now 
bulbs, either cultivated or collected, can scarcely be found. 


The Formosa Lily 


HAT remarkable lily, L. formosanum, of which there are 

both early and late flowering tvpes, I believe is going to 
dethrone both regale and candidum from the leading positions 
they have held in America in late years. The facility with 
which they can be increased from seeds and the fact that they 
bloom in so brief a period that they may really be treated as 
hardy annuals or biennials can scarcely lead to any other 
result. Wilson’s form of formosanum is vastly better than 
regale, has a sturdier stem, and, blooming as it does when 
Summer is waning, it is of great value in gardens. The shoots 
are hardier than those of regale and while ordinarily it is only 
five to seven feet high. I have seen it attain a height of twelve 
feet in Massachusetts and carry 25 to 35 of its noble flowers 
per stalk. 

More liliums will be sold with roots in the coming years. 
However, I have found that certain kinds succeed just as well 
without them. The commercial greenhouse grower would 
consider roots on L. longiflorum, L. speciosum and even L. 
auratum rather a nuisance, but they are interested only in a 
one season crop. It is an entirely different proposition with 
other growers. The great increase in the sale of lily seeds is a 
very encouraging trend. In this way we will in great measure 
overcome disease, but I never expect to see the day when lilies 
will be entirely free from troubles any more than I look for 
the millenium of disease-free roses, delphiniums, narcissi, 
tulips, or any other bulbs, herbs or woody plants we grow 
today. 

—William N. Craig. 


Weymouth, Mass. 
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Color Combinations in the Rock Garden 


Florens De Bevoise draws upon her 
rich experience for many suggestions 


thusiasm begins to rise in exciting anticipation of new 

and lovely plants which will bloom for the first time in 
his experience. In the quest for the new and unusual among 
alpines, many plants, which deserve a high rating, are often 
overlooked even though they have appeared in catalogues for 
several years and, therefore, cannot be called new. The follow- 
ing list contains a number of such plants, for, while they are 
not “new” to the alpine specialist, they are uncommon in 
gardens and therefore may still be called rare. 

ZEthionema warleyense produces its blue-gray foliage on 
prostrate stems. The little mat which it makes is most engag- 
ing even without the deep rose flowers which appear in Spring. 
A planting of this ethionema with Myosotis alpestris and the 
tiny narcissus Minor makes a charming combination. Full sun 
and a stony compost are required by both the zthionemas and 
the myosotis. A pocket of Androsace sarmentosa watkinsi, 
with rosy pink flowering heads on four-inch stems, topping 
velvety gray leaves, is a rare sight in Spring, particularly when 
planted against soft gray stone. Anemone blanda makes a 
good associate for this plant, as its large, brilliant blue flowers 
are most effective with the rose-pink of the androsace. Both of 
these plants may be grown in sun or partial shade and both 
require a soil containing leaf mold and sand. 

Many of the taller forms of aquilegia lend themselves to a 
background planting with a small plant such as Arabis pro- 
currens, which produces myriads of dainty white flowers, in 
the foreground. Both plants require a little shade. Another 
lovely combination is the soft blue and white blossoms of 
Aquilegia glandulosa in close proximity to the large, drooping 
yellow flowers, with spurs five inches long, of A. longissima. 
Particularly if these aquilegias are planted in a semi-shady 
spot near Azalea indica roseflora with its lovely camellia-like 
salmon-rose flowers, an excellent effect will be produced. 

The bright green foliage and dainty white flowers of 
Cerastium arvense compactum, are effective combined with 
Campanula portenschlagiana and Scilla hispanica rosea. 
Coronilla cappadocica has trailing glaucous foliage covered 
with golden pea-shaped flowers and makes an effective ground 
cover with Scilla sibirica, the two producing a luminous blue 
and gold effect in early Spring. 

For a shady corner in the rock garden a planting of dwarf 
dodecatheons is charming. Dodecatheon colrigo has bright 
pink flowers on six-inch stems and is a beauty. D. hendersoni 
has rose flowers on twelve-inch stems, and D. patulum is a 


AS SPRING approaches, the mercury of one’s gardening en- 


The white form of Daphne cneorum is a pretty companion for its pink cousin 
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Cerastium arvense makes lusty growth in Mrs. De Bevoise’s garden 


rare yellow form with flowers on six-inch stems. D. conjugens 
is another dwarf with pink and white flowers. Each of these 
dodecatheons is lovely and worthy of a place in every rock 
garden. There are also other sorts equally good, which may be 
added to the collection. 

There are several types of iberis, one of the smallest of 
which is beris veventosicola. It forms little mats of dark green 
foliage entirely covered in Spring with glistening white flow- 
ers. A few Iris verna in the background with their delightful 
blue and gold flowers combine with Narcissus bulbocodium 
conspicuus and the muscari Heavenly Blue makes an attractive 
color combination. For a sunny pocket a planting of Litho- 
spermum prostratum Heavenly Blue and Hypericum coris 
gives a blue and gold effect which may be offset by a small 
group of the pale pink blooms of Statice cespitosa. 

A charming but little known plant is the miniature 
Daphne cneorum album. Unlike its more robust relative, D. 
cneorum, it grows only a few inches high and radiates pros- 
trate little branches which are beautifully clothed in waxy 
white fragrant blossoms. This plant prefers a little shade and 
leaf soil. 

A few of the dwarf mertensias such as Mertensia lanceolata, 
M. oblongifolia and M. longifolia make an attractive picture, 
planted in the background. 

The beautiful lewisias blend well with the encrusted 
saxifrages such as Dr. Ramsay and Riverslea. The saxi- 
frages should be grown in the background with the 
lewisias in the foreground of the pocket. Both these 
plants do far better in a situation facing north and in a 
rich but stony compost. 

One of the most beautiful of all violas hails from 
Japan—Viola pinnata eizanensis, with large velvety flow- 
ers of softest pink. V. cherophylloides is a similar white 
form. These violas merit a place in every rock garden, for 
they are easily grown in sun or shade. Their finely cut 
foliage is effective and they have the accommodating habit 
of blooming several times during the season, after which 
they are obliging enough to seed themselves. 

I have always had the feeling that primulas should be 
planted in large masses, keeping each variety to itself. 
Planted thus, they make a much better effect than when 
scattered among other plants. A large group of Primula 
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japonica in its various colors is enchanting. The blossoms usu- 
ally carry on until July and many will bloom again in the 
Autumn. Large ferns are a good background foil for color 
effect. 

Among the sun-loving plants, Convolvulus cantabricus is 
not easily surpassed in beauty of blossom. It is non-climbing 
and entirely hardy. Its thin, wiry gray-green stems about one 
foot long begin in early May to be covered with comparatively 
large flesh-pink morning glories. These continue until hard 
frost. Linum narbonense, with its lovely powder-blue flowers, 
makes a good associate for this plant in full sun. 

Linum perenne planted among a group of CEnothera mis- 
souriensis is always interesting. The linums may also be com- 
bined with that lovely little daisy, Tetraneuris stenophylla. 
The latter is another sun-loving plant never without bloom 
during the entire season. 

Few rock gardens can boast that most alluring shrub, 
Azalea macrantha, which makes a low mound of foliage, al- 
ways increasing in width rather than height, and covered in 
early July with lovely blossoms of deep rose. Its late-bloom- 
ing propensities make it a valuable addition to the rock garden. 

The viola Silverdale may be tucked into any available spot 
in the rock garden. It is always neat and small and its soft 
purple blooms continue throughout the entire year. While it 
hybridizes readily with other violas of larger size, its own 
seed always comes true to form and color. This viola com- 
bined with Sedum sieboldi makes a good showing of Autumn 
bloom. 

There are a few plants which, while they are not hardy as 
far North as Connecticut, should be set out every Spring in 
the rock garden, as their long continued bloom and beautiful 
flowers are worth the slight trouble of taking them inside in 
Autumn. Among these plants are Convolvulus mauritanicus, 
which is non-climbing and produces a mat of shiny dark green 
foliage and large powder-blue flowers. Another is Verbena 
tenera maonetti, a verbena that outdoes the endurance test in 
the way of bloom of any of its kind. The pale pink form of 
this plant is called V. alpina, but V. tenera maonetti has 
lovely claret-colored flowers striped with white. 

These are but a few of the outstanding rock plants of sin- 
gular beauty and charm. There are many other rare and beau- 
tiful plants which could be recommended, but lack of space 
forbids further mention of them. 

—Florens DeBevoise. 


Greens Farms, Conn. 


The Red Bay's Range 


M®: R. S. STURTEVANT’S note on the Red Bay, Persea 

borbonia (Horticulture, March 1) calls attention to 
a most interesting evergreen tree which is almost unknown in 
cultivation. Not only are its crushed leaves fragrant, but they 
can be used in cookery as a substitute for bay leaf. Natives of 
the Carolinas employ them to flavor home-made lard. 

Other names are Black Bay, Swamp Bay and Pea Bay. 
This tree extends north into Virginia, and was reported grow- 
ing wild in Delaware half a century ago. I have seen it north 
of the Chesapeake only once, near Cape Charles. 

Experiments indicate that it would grow on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, perhaps at Cape May, and possibly in 
sunny, wet places on Long Island. It should be grown in or 
near a swamp and will certainly be difficult to transplant if 
larger than of small seedling size. 

The blue berries, which look like those of its near relative, 
the sassafras, are poisonous, as are also the leaves which have 
fallen and become partly decayed. At least, they are sometimes 
blamed for the death of cattle. 

—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


More springs in the garden than the gardener ever sowed. Old Proverb. 
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White Queen is a new lily of exceptional promise 


A Promising New Easter Lily 


wo gardeners, as well as florists, when they desire to 
grow the so-called Easter lily, plant bulbs of either the 
Bermuda grown variety Harrisi or the Japanese grown varie- 
ties giganteum and Erabu. These, as well as the Florida 
grown Floridi, and the Louisiana grown Creole, which reach 
florists in limited numbers, are all forms of Lilium longi- 
florum, a native of Japan. 

The giganteum type is not recommended for amateur cul- 
ture, since it is not a success unless grown in a greenhouse 
which maintains a constant temperature of 60 degrees at 
night. The Erabu, otherwise formosanum, is content with a 
much lower temperature and almost anyone can flower it. 
As a rule, however, the bulbs are not available after December, 
as they do not keep as satisfactorily in cold storage as do the 
bulbs of the giganteum type. 

The gardener can, however, be independent of bulbs and 
have Easter lilies at almost any time of year by raising, from 
seed, the new L. longiforum precox White Queen. This pre- 
cocious strain was first shown in London several years ago 
when it was awarded a certificate of merit. The introducer, in 
offering seed, stated it could be flowered within 12 months 
under glass. Not only have florists in England proved this to 
be true, but it behaves the same way in this country even in a 
small greenhouse kept at around 50 to 55 degrees at night. 

The writer’s first attempt to grow this variety was in a 
coldframe and failed, as the plants were not hardy enough to 
survive. The next attempt was in a greenhouse and the lilies 
bloomed in early Summer from a sowing made about 18 
months before. The plants bore three flowers each. A sowing 
made in April, 1936, gave a dozen plants, half of which will 
flower around Easter without any forcing. Due to being kept 
too long in two-and-one-half-inch pots before shifting to 
four-and-one-half-inch ones, the plants are not so strong as 
they might be, the most forward bearing only one bud. 

The accompanying picture shows this lily as grown in 
eleven months in England by a commercial grower. It bears 
seven buds and blooms. I do not doubt that with good treat- 
ment the same results could be obtained here, but I am content 
with one to three. The blooms are much superior to the 
ordinary Erabu in all respects. Numerous seedsmen offer seed 
and by periodical sowings I think that White Queen can be 
blossomed anytime during the year. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














(ye of the most fascinating exhibits which I have seen at 

any of the eastern flower shows is that of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden at the International Flower Show in New 
York, just getting under way as this is written. The oddest- 
looking plants in the world are on display for the “‘xero- 
phytes,’”’ which, literally, means dry plants, are featured. I was 
amazed at the variety of adaptations which Nature has made to 
enable plants to evade, endure, or escape drought. 

Among the cacti are the interesting “‘living rock,’’ Ario- 
carpus fissuratus, which grows in Texas and Mexico, and the 
famous mescal button or peyote, Lophophora williamsi, a 
plant revered by various Indian tribes of the Southwest and 
Mexico. I am told that the mescal button is used in the reli- 
gious rites of these tribes, and has narcotic properties which 
induce a state of celestial content. 

I found that the Karroo region in South Africa, where it 
seems rain seldom falls, produces many odd plant forms. 
There are the mesembryanthemums, or fig-marigolds, which 
are so successful in simulating the appearance of stones lying 
on the soil that it is often difficult to detect their presence. 
Others in the same group are known as “‘window”’ plants. In 
these, the entire plant, with the exception of the leaf-tips, 
remains underground, and light is admitted to the chlorophyll 
in the subterranean parts by the ““windows,’’ which are trans- 
lucent areas in the leaf-tips. This underground growth habit 
enables the plant to endure the most severe drought. 

Not being a botanist and never having made a particular 
study of the plants with spines and fleshy stems or leaves, I 
discovered that I had jumped to conclusions about many of 
them being cacti. Some of the spurges and euphorbias so closely 
resemble cacti that, I think, even the most observant may be 
excused for thinking them such. There are, however, members 
of the lily, amaryllis, thistle, and other plant families, many 
of which are popularly called cacti, which show characters of 
such marked difference that once they are pointed out, as they 
are in this exhibit, anyone should be able to place them in 
their proper groups. 

Another unusual species is the resurrection plant, which 
comes—not from Palestine, as I have found many persons 





believe—but from the New World. It is a selaginella and 
related to the ferns. It curls up, turns brown, and rests during 
the dry season; and unfolds, becomes green, and resumes 
growth when it rains. 

I heard many persons commenting upon the fact that the 
climbing onion is not really an onion at all. It is native in 
South Africa, and is impressively known as Schizobasopsis 
(Bowiea) volubilis. It has no foliage leaves, but during the 
rainy season, with the aid of its twining green stems, carries 
on normal plant activities, and even stores food and moisture 
in the large bulb to tide it over the dry season. It is one of the 
most efficient of drought-resisting plants, for even when stored 
on a museum shelf it has been reported to send up new shoots 
annually for three or four consecutive years. 

It seems that many epiphytes, or perching plants, even 
though they live in moist climates, have to be able to endure 
dry conditions, because of their habit of growing on trees, 
where their rooting medium becomes dry almost as soon as 
rain ceases. These plants exhibit typical xerophytic structure 
—ither fleshy leaves, water-storing stem tissue, thickened or 
waxed cuticle, reduced pores, or sheltering hairs. Cacti, or- 
chids, and various “‘air-plant’’ members of the pineapple 
family are included in this group and are shown growing 
on trees, as they do in nature. 


| gdb nsonge ed in gourds seems to be unabated. Various pam- 
phlets about them have been issued and Professor Liberty 
Hyde Bailey has just published an entire book devoted to 
gourds alone. It is not surprising, therefore, that many ama- 
teurs are experimenting with them. 

All this is apropos of a very interesting photograph sent 
me by Mr. J. H. Donahey, who is the cartoonist of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) ‘Plain Dealer.”’ It seems that Mr. Donahey has 
a farm where he goes whenever he needs a change from the 
drawing of amusing pictures. Last year, he tried the experi- 
ment of drawing on gourds and squashes instead of on paper. 
He scratched words and symbols on these products of his 
garden before they were ripe and found that they remained as 
permanent decorations. 


Gourds may be branded with words and symbols to produce curious effects 











When Amateurs Photograph Flowers 


There is much to be learned 
besides timing and focusing 


is interested in making good photographs of flowers and 

gardens—all those who sell flowers, who write about 
flowers, who lecture on flowers, who love flowers. It seems to 
me that every reader of Horticulture should qualify in one of 
these classifications. 

To produce acceptable pictures new equipment may not be 
necessary. An ordinary focusing camera equipped with a por- 
trait attachment will suffice unless one intends to do a great 
deal of close-up work. One must, however, be very sure to 
measure the distance from the lens to the plant with a rule. 
A few inches of miscalculation will result in a fuzzy picture. 

A miniature, or candid camera as they are commonly called, 
of the Leica or Contax type will work excellently if one has 
access to a good enlarger. It can be focused sharply at a dis- 
tance as little as two feet. For lecturing, the tiny negatives, for 
they are only about one and one-half inches wide, can be 
printed on film strips in the order in which they should appear 
on the screen. In this form 100 pictures form an unbreakable 
roll only an inch or two in diameter, which can be projected 
through a lantern weighing but four pounds. They are con- 
venient for traveling or mailing, but they must be used in the 
order in which they appear on the strip. Unlike lantern slides, 
they cannot be shuffled, removed, and substituted to suit the 
different requirements of many audiences. : 

If, however, you are not a miniature camera addict, you may 
find a larger instrument to your liking. I use, and have found 


. ggundd everyone who is interested in flowers and gardens 


This showy lady’s-slipper was photographed by the author on June 17 under a cloudy sky, 
immediately after a shower, with about 24 inches between the flower and the lens. A sensi- 
tive panchromatic film was used with the lens stopped tof. 22. The exposure was 14 seconds. 





nearly ideal for the purpose, a small plate camera taking pictures 
three and one-quarter by four and one-quarter inches. Small 
blossoms can be photographed life-size because the bellows is 
double the customary length. It uses for negative material 
either glass plates, film packs or cut film. Focusing is adjusted 
with the aid of a ground glass back, which allows the photog- 
rapher to see exactly how the full-size picture will appear 
before he snaps it. The three and one-quarter by four and one- 
quarter inch negative is versatile; it is sufficiently large to make 
satisfactory contact (same-size) prints; it enlarges to eight by 
ten inches without difficulty; and it is the approximate size of 
the usual lantern slide. 

Whatever the instrument, the general rules of procedure are 
the same. First, find the correct exposure. In almost every 
instance you will need to allow more than the usual ‘‘snap- 
shot” or one-twenty-fifth of a second speed. One can but 
experiment until one finds the correct allowance for different 
subjects, in different colors, under varying skies, at all hours 
of the day. Be very sure that you keep an accurate record of 
just what you do. It is possible thus to make your own ex- 
posure tables, but the result really is not worth the effort. 
Buy, instead, a table already composed by experts, which will 
give a different numerical ratio to each factor of film speed, 
hour of the day, cloudiness, and nearness of the subject. Such 
tables cost less than a dollar, and when supplemented by 
records of your own, will produce excellent negatives. For 
more uniform results, purchase a reliable exposure meter of the 
photo-electric type. With no juggling of figures, these remark- 
able ‘‘electric eyes’’ tell exactly how much light is falling on any 
particular spot. 

It is best to use a tripod or other sturdy sup- 
port because no negative exposed longer than 
one-twenty-fifth of a second will be absolutely 
sharp if the camera is held in the hands. Some 
kind of a ball and socket joint on the top of the 
tripod allows the camera to be tilted easily in 
photographing low-growing subjects. The lens 
should be stopped down (that is, the diaphragm 
opening in the shutter made very small) to 
bring the foreground and the background both 
in focus. The sharp contrast due to black shad- 
ows mixed with sun-lighted spots is not usually 
desirable in flower pictures. I have found it best 
to use flat lighting, either by taking advantage of 
a partly cloudy day that is not too dark, or by 
shading the plant with my body or a blanket. 

Because of this decrease in light and the small. 
lens opening, the length of exposure must be 
increased. On days when a breeze stirs, it is hard, 
indeed, to find a time when heavy flowers such as 
daffodils will stay quiet and unbobbing on their 
slender stems. Patience is quite necessary. Some- 
times it helps to shield the subject with a coat or 
blanket held against the wind. Photographers 
making a specialty of flower work carry a col- 
lapsible ‘‘tent’’ made of oiled silk to place over 
the plant to cut the wind and the sharp sunlight 
simultaneously. 

Flowers are full of color, and the usual photo- 
graph shows no color; yet good color rendition 
is absolutely necessary in black and white pho- 
tography. To the eye yellow is lighter than blue 
and red is brighter than leaf-green. They should 
appear so when recorded as shades of gray in a 
print. If, however, you were to take a picture of 
ordinary wild columbine, which is red, on the 
usual snapshot film, the red and yellow parts of 
the flower would appear identical with the green 
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of the leaves, and all would probably blend with the 
brown of the earth. The resulting photo would not even be 
identifiable. 

Manufacturers have developed materials to conquer this 
color-blindness of ordinary film. Flower pictures should be 
made on panchromatic film, which is sensitive to all colors. 
(It comes under various trademarks, which contain the word 
‘“‘panchromatic”’ or the syllable “‘pan’’ in the name.) To im- 
prove the color rendition, especially in the yellow range, a 
yellow filter should be used; a piece of glass or gelatine which 
fits in front of the lens and lightens yellows and darkens blues. 
A forsythia in bloom against a blue sky, if photographed on 


ordinary film, would show black flowers against a white back- 


ground; using panchromatic film with a yellow filter the 
flowers appear in light tones and the sky dark, as the eye 
actually sees the object. 

Today it is easy for any of us to make pictures in natural 
color. Two brands of color film are available in rolls for 
owners of miniature cameras. Several firms make color plates 
for owners of cameras using plates. They are rather expensive, 
although not prohibitive in cost. You may either develop 
them yourself in a good darkroom or send them to the manu- 
facturer for processing. Photograhic prints cannot be made 
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from the color negative; that is, like home movies, the original 
negative is itself turned into a positive, which must be viewed 
against a light or projected on a screen. For a lecturer, or for 
color reproduction in magazines, they are more than worth 
while. An audience uninterested in ordinary slides of a garden 
will exclaim ecstatically when a natural color plate is thrown 
upon the screen. 

For family enjoyment nothing can surpass a reel of moving 
pictures of Spring flowers projected while a north wind whirls 
snow around the corners of the house. Nodding in the breeze, 
spreading their petals from a bud, or furnishing pollen to a 
bee, flowers are at their best in color motion pictures. Of all 
my reels of film, the most popular is a colorful Easter subject, 
a child hunting for the bunny’s eggs among daffodils, myrtle, 
English primroses, and forsythia in an informal garden. The 
owner of a movie camera will find flower photography in 
motion even easier than with a still camera, for the wind that 
ruins still pictures is an asset to his film. And he will discover 
that every member of his audience, farmer, apartment dweller, 
or suburbanite, will respond to the appeal of a well-photo- 
graphed blossom. 

—Dorothy G. Van Aller. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The Feeding of Ornamental Plants 


Proper fertilizing elements are recommended 
for shrubs, perennials, annuals and bulbs 


HE recent development of the rapid soil test kit has 
been a great aid to the amateur gardener. All too fre- 
quently fertilizers are applied without any thought of 
what may already be present in the soil. These colorometric 
soil tests are easily used and will give a fairly accurate indica- 
tion of the presence of the essential elements when used with 
care and when certain listed precautions are observed. Tests of 
the reaction of the soil will give information regarding the 
availability of the nutrients in the soil to the plant. While the 
reaction (acid or alkaline) of the soil is not the only factor 
influencing the availability of the nutrients, it is an important 
one. 

Without going into detail and considering the elements as 
a group, the striking fact is that an acid reaction is necessary 
for adequate availability of all the essential elements except 
calcium. Acidity is expressed in terms of pH. In the acidity- 
alkalinity scale pH 7.0 represents a neutral reaction. Any pH 
number from 0 to 7 indicates an acid reaction, with decreasing 
acidity as the number increases. Any pH number from 7 to 14 
indicates an alkaline solution with increasing alkalinity as the 
number increases. From the data available it would seem that 
a reaction of the soil between pH 5.5 and 6.5 is the most 
favorable to maintain for the majority of plants. 

Having determined what is lacking by use of soil tests and 
observations of the plant for deficiency symptoms, we can 
make plans for applying the necessary elements in the form of 
separate salts or in combinations in the form of complete 
fertilizers. 

Normally, fertilizers are purchased for any one or all of the 
essential elements of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash. The 
percentages of these materials in different fertilizers vary. For 
example, according to the accepted analysis, ammonium sul- 
phate contains 20 per cent nitrogen and nitrate of soda 15 per 
cent nitrogen. Thus, in a ton of these materials there would 
be 400 pounds and 300 pounds of nitrogen respectively. At 
the present price per ton of these materials, the gardener would 
pay about 9.5 cents per pound for nitrogen, using ammonium 
sulphate, and about 13.5 cents if he used nitrate of soda. 

The price per ton does not give a clear indication of the 
real value of the fertilizer. The gardener should figure its value 
on the amount of the essential element or elements he wishes 


to apply. It is apparent how uneconomical it would be to 
apply 4-12-4 if nitrogen alone were desired. The cost would 
be approximately four times as much per pound as the cost of 
nitrogen in ammonium sulphate. Yet this frequently happens 
when one fertilizer is purchased to satisfy all needs, or it is 
applied just because one has it on hand. 

In view of the recent controversy regarding the potentiali- 
ties and benefits derived from the use of bone meal, a consider- 
ation of phosphorus supply will be interesting. The cheapest 
sources of phosphorus are superphosphate and ammo-phos. 
The latter is especially useful where both nitrogen and phos- 
phorus are desired. Besides the favorable price, the phosphorus 
in ammo-phos is more readily available than it is in super- 
phosphate or bone meal. 

Bone meal is frequently employed as a source of phosphorus 
and to add a small amount of nitrogen. Based on cost alone, 
bone meal is a rather uneconomical carrier. Figures will show 
that the cost of enough ammo-phos to give the same amount of 
essential elements as contained in 100 pounds of bone meal 
would be about 30 cents less than the cost of the bone meal. 
The nitrogen in bone meal is readily available but the phos- 
phorus is very slowly available. Experimental tests have 
shown that applications of phosphorus with ammonium sul- 
phate stimulates the reaction from the ammonium sulphate. 
This is still another benefit from the use of ammo-phos. 


Fertilizers for Ornamental Plants 


S STATED previously, definite recommendations are diffi- 

cult to make and they should be taken mainly as standards 

and modified, following soil tests of the particular plots in 

mind, to fit the individual case. Such is the policy in submitting 
the following recommendations. 

Thorough preparation of the soil is essential. Incorporation 
with the soil, at its initial preparation, of two inches of well- 
decayed manure and ten pounds of superphosphate per 100 
square feet is advisable. With perennials, the Winter mulch of 
manure, leaves or peat should be worked into the soil in the 
Spring. Further applications: 

Annuals—4-12-4, three pounds per 100 square feet in 
July and again in August if needed. 

Perennials—Superphosphate, three to four pounds per 100 
square feet each Spring. 4-12-4, three pounds per 100 square 
feet in May and again in July if needed. 

Dahlias—Light loam soils preferred. Superphosphate, five 
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This Humus is 
Rich in 
Nitrogen 


Unlike most brands of humus, Florida Humus is rich in nitrogen. It is so slightly 
acid that it cannot sour your soil. It is thoroughly air-dried before packing, so 
that each pound gives you more humus and less water for your money. Yet, 
incorporated in your soil, it absorbs and holds more than five times its weight 
in moisture, keeping your plants and grasses fresh and green in dry weather. 
... So that you may know exactly what you are buying, Florida Humus published 
its analysis in all advertising where space permits. Don’t buy any organic matter 


without seeing an analysis. 


ANALYSIS of Florida Humus 
(by Wiley & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore No. 133554 July 27, 1935) 


Moisture at 100°O .......... 86.02% 

On Dry Basis: 
Co A een oe 3.52% 
Equiv. to Ammonia (NH,) .... 4.28% 
Total Phosphoric Acid (P,0;) .. 28% 
Equiv. to Bone Phosphate ..... 61% 
Bui d diate ee ed-0 Ca oad we 8.33% 
Ce, SOD vac ees HERES 91.67% 
Potash (K,0O) ......--++-0-- .09% 
pO ae err 6.0* 
Ei: ere ee 1.95% 
Water absorption (approx. 5 1/3 

times its weight) .......... 530.64% 


*Showing very slightly acid, 7.0 
being neutral. 


Dealers in most cities, including the 
following throughout the East: 


BALTIMORE: E. Miller Richardson & Co. 


BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 
Perry Seed Company 

MANOHESTER, N.H.: John B. Varrick Co. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island and 

New Jersey) : Stumpp & Walter Oo. 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PORTLAND, ME.: Brown & Josselyn Co. 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Oo. 
STAMFORD, CONN.: Stumpp & Walter Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. O.: Balderson Co., Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS.: Ross Bros. Co. 


Florida Humus is mined and manufactured at Zellwood, 
Orange County, Florida, by the Florida Humus Company 


(Sales Office: 141-R Milk St., Boston, Mass.) 


FLORIDA HUMUS 
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MORE THAN 1100 ROCK 
AND ALPINE PLANTS 


1937 free catalogue on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 


Several FINE COLLECTIONS at bargain 
prices will prove most alluring to the amateur 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR 


BOOTH 110 


on the Second Floor of the 
NEW YORK SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


TO SEE THE LARGE DISPLAY OF 
ALPINE PLANTS IN FLOWER. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, nc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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pounds per 100 square feet before planting. 2-10-10, two to 
three ounces per plant when tops are one foot high. Nitroge- 
nous fertilizers added if a deficiency of this element is shown 
by yellowing of foliage. Ammonium sulphate, one ounce to 
two gallons of water to 12 square feet. 

Gladiolus—Slightly acid sandy loam is best, although 
somewhat heavier soils may produce better flowers. Super- 
phosphate, five pounds per every 100 feet of row, applied in 
furrow and covered before planting. 2-10-10 or 2-12-6, two 
pounds per 100 feet of row when plants are eight to ten 
inches high. 

Iris—Medium to heavy loam soils are best. Incorporate 
liberal application of manure when soil is prepared. Super- 
phosphate, four to five pounds per 100 square feet before 
planting. 8-5-3, two pounds per 100 square feet early in 
Spring. 2-10-10, three pounds per 100 square feet after 
blooming. 

Lilies—Soil type variable but deep preparation beneficial. 
Incorporate superphosphate, four pounds per 100 square feet 
before planting. 2-10-10 or 4-12-4, three pounds per 100 
square feet each Spring. 

Peonies—Heavy loam best for flower production, light soils 
for the production of roots. Deep preparation is essential. 
Incorporate well-rotted manure and 2-10-10, four pounds 
per 100 square feet at time of preparation. 2-10-10, two to 
three pounds per 100 square feet when growth shows above 
ground and again after blooming. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs—Well-drained silty or sandy 
loams are best. Incorporate superphosphate, five pounds per 
100 square feet before planting. 4-12-4, two pounds per 100 
square feet early each Spring. 

Shrubs, other than Roses—Much variation in soil require- 
ments. Thorough preparation of the soil and the incorpora- 
tion of well-rotted manure and superphosphate, ten pounds 
per 100 square feet are desirable before planting. 10-6-4 or 
4-12-4, two to four pounds per 100 square feet of bed area 
each Spring. For specimen shrubs, one to two pounds per 
plant. Further applications based on soil tests. 

Roses—Clay or clay-loam soils are favored but not neces- 
sary. Incorporate well-rotted manure or peat at time of soil 
preparation. Applications of fertilizers should be based on soil 
tests. General recommendations as follows: 

Superphosphate, four pounds per 100 square feet in Spring 
as growth starts. Potassium chloride, one ounce in two gallons 
of water (apply to 12 square feet) two to three weeks later. 
Ammonium sulphate, one ounce in two gallons of water 
(apply to 12 square feet) one week later and follow with 
similar doses once a week. 

Another fertilizing program which may be substituted is: 
4-12-4 or 6-8-6, two pounds per 100 square feet, two or 
three times during the season. 

Evergreens—Incorporate well-rotted manure or peat moss 
at the time the soil is prepared. Well-rotted manure or peat 
used as a mulch over Winter may be incorporated each Spring. 

Small Narrowleaf Evergreens—Tankage or cottonseed 
meal, five to six pounds per 100 square feet of bed area each 
Spring. 

Larger Narrowleaf Evergreens—10-6-4 or 4-12-4, two to 
four pounds per 100 square feet of bed area each Spring. Hoe 
or water in the fertilizer. Specimen plants of the shrubby type, 
one-half to one pound per plant twice a year, early Spring and 
about June 15. Specimen trees require about two to two and 
one-half pounds per each inch in diameter of the trunk. 

Broadleaf Evergreens—For many types the soil must be 
acid. Materials which tend to sweeten or neutralize the soil 
should not be used. Keep mulched with peat moss at all times. 
Half-rotted oak leaves may be substituted 

Small Broadleaf Evergreens—Fertilize as for narrowleaf 
evergreens of the comparable size. 

Large Broadleaf Evergreens—10-6-4 or 4-12-4 in which 
tankage or cottonseed meal is used to supply one-half to 
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three-quarters of the nitrogen. Apply at rate of two to four 
pounds per 100 square feet of bed area. Hoe or water in the 
fertilizer. For specimen plants follow same rates of application 
as given for narrowleaf evergreens. An additional application 
of magnesium sulphate at the rate of about 15 pounds per 
1,000 square feet will often be desirable. 

Trees—Much variation in soil requirements. Thorough 
preparation of the soil and the incorporation of well-rotted 
manure or peat moss and superphosphate (five pounds per 
each inch in diameter of tree trunk) are desirable before plant- 
ing of most types. Proper aeration and adequate moisture are 
required for growth. Fertilizer applications should be made as 
follows: 

Time—Fall (October 15 to November 15) preferred, al- 
though Spring is satisfactory. 

Kind of fertilizer—12-6-4, 
(11-48-0). 

Rate of application—one-quarter to one-half pound of 
available nitrogen per each inch in diameter of tree trunk. 
Examples: 12-6-4, approximately two to four pounds per 
inch; 10-6-4, approximately two and one-half to five pounds 
per inch; ammo-phos (11-48-0), approximately two and 
one-quarter to four and one-half pounds per inch. 

Frequency of application—Every year to every three years, 
depending on kind of tree and growth response. 

Method of application—Broadcast: Small trees that have 
soil worked around them. Hoe or water in the fertilizer. 
Aero-fertile: Probably best. Forcing fertilizer into soil by 
means of compressed air. If water can be added at the same 
time it should be beneficial, at least under dry soil conditions. 
Punch-bar: Apply in hole distributed evenly beneath the 
spread of the branches. Approximately 50 holes to an eight- 
inch tree. Make holes 15 to 18 inches deep with a soil auger 
or crowbar. The fertilizer is placed in the holes, filled with 
soil and capped. 

Chlorosis in pin oak and other ornamental trees may be 


10-6-4 or ammo-phos 
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overcome by making soil applications of ferrous sulphate and 
sulphur at the rate of one-half pound of each per inch in 
diameter of the tree trunk, the applications being made accord- 
ing to regular fertilization methods. Make applications early 
in the Spring, and again as soon as the trees show the first 
symptoms of chlorosis. Applications of a complete fertilizer 
according to the schedule suggested above, and an ample sup- 
ply of moisture will be beneficial. 
—L. C. Chadwick. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


The False Aloe or Hardy Agave 


HE scarcity of material for hot, sunny rock gardens lends 
interest to the false aloe, Manfreda virginica, listed as Agave 
virginica by some of the dealers in rare seed who offer it. 

The plant is native from Maryland south and can un- 
doubtedly be grown much farther north with Winter protec- 
tion. In this section it is found chiefly on dry, hot banks, and 
thrives in the garden wherever yucca does well. In appearance 
it suggests the aloe of the window garden. The leaf rosette 
makes an attractive addition to the front of the border, but it 
is most effective among rocks. The flowering staik is a straight 
wand five or six feet tall. The flowers are pleasingly scented 
as we know them locally, but not markedly so. Neither are 
the flowers showy, for they are a rather nondescript greenish 
purple color. Most gardeners will prefer to keep the flower 
stalks pinched back and grow the plants for their handsome 
foliage. 

Plants can be grown from seed planted in the Fall or very 
early Spring. In my garden the foliage persists during mild 
Winters. Farther north, I understand, it usually freezes to the 
ground, to begin growth again in early Spring. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 
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To our Catalog of Gardens Under Glass 
you are most welcome. Also the Brochure 
called “Living With The Sun.” If you 
wish, on your invitation, will be glad to 
call. Exhibits at New York and Boston 


Flower Shows. Stop in and see us. 


LORD & BURNHAM Co. 
Irvington, N. Y.—Dept.C Des Plaines, I1l.—Dept. C 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


(] Please send me free descriptive circular. 


C] Please send me illustrated 32-page booklet (10c 
enclosed) with encyclopedic articles on Rock Gardens 
and Care of Lawns. 









RYDEN PIC TIONAR' 
‘ 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 


ye 


“THE MOST NOTABLE HORTI- 
CULTURAL BOOK WHICH HAS 
APPEARED IN AMERICA IN 
RECENT YEARS.”. . . 


This citation by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society accompanied the 
award of the Gold Medal to Norman 
Taylor, editor, and applies only to 
THE GARDEN DICTIONARY pub- 


lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A 32-page booklet, with illustrations in 
color and black and white will be sent for 
10c. It contains two authoritative articles 
on Rock Gardens and Care of Lawns, and 
much additional information of value. 


The price of THE GARDEN DIC- 
TIONARY is $16.25, or $1.00 with 
order and $2.00 a month for eight 
months. 
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NOT ON SALE AT BOOKSTORES 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











A Woman Designs a Potting Room 


GREENHOUSE is always such a lovely place, especially 
A in Winter when all outdoors is cold and dreary, but for 
some reason the workroom connected with it is seldom 
an especially attractive spot. I conceived the idea of making my 
pot room a bright, cheerful place to work and have derived so 
much pleasure from it that I should like to pass on the idea 
to others. 
I painted the dingy brown walls and ceiling apple green, 
which had the effect of lightening the room immediately. 








Et 


A well arranged potting room adds dignity to garden operations 





Over the shelves, which always seem to hold ungainly objects 
of one kind and another, I hung a shade made of oilcloth. The 
oilcloth has an attractive pattern in green with a flower-pot 
design. This shade is on a roll and pulls up and down just as 
a window shade does. On the lower shelves, which are usually 
in sight, I have placed an attractive basket which holds clip- 
pers, raffia in different colors, trowels and other small tools 
ready for instant use. Further along on this shelf I arranged 
the garden magazines and seed catalogues with their gayly 
colored covers. Over the window is a small 
valance of the same oilcloth material that is 
used for the curtain over the shelves. 

On the walls I have hung pictures, framed 
in white, of flowering bulbs which I grew last 
year. In a corner are the prize ribbons I have 
won and a photograph of my small prize- 
winning garden at the last flower show. 

In the sewing room of the house I found 
a small chest of drawers which had been used 
for storing sewing accessories. This I painted 
green and hung on the wall in the pot room 
to use for seeds. Each little drawer is labeled 
as to the type of seeds it contains, perennial, 
annual, greenhouse or vegetable seeds. It is a 
convenient and useful addition to the work 
room. A work table and two chairs were also 
painted green. At the back of the room is the 
work bench with the earth and screenings for 
potting. The effect of the present work room 
is most delightful. 

—Edith Foster Farwell. 
Lake Forest, III. 
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Ten New Grapes Recommended 


i gett red, and green grapes for ail seasons and to meet all 
tastes are included in the list of ten new varieties recom- 
mended to grape growers for trial by the fruit specialists at the 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., where they originated. 
Stocks of the new sorts, as in the case of all new varieties of 
fruit originating at the station, are now being propagated and 
distributed. 

For 25 years the Geneva station has been making efforts to 
improve grapes by hybridization. The chief objective has been 
a combination of the fruit characters of the European grape 
with the vine characters of American grapes. Over 20,000 
hybrid grapes have been grown on the station grounds during 
the experiments and a remarkable degree of success has been 
attained. 

Among the new black grapes singled out for further testing 
by growers are Erie, Fredonia, Sheridan, Watkins, and 
Wayne. Erie and Fredonia are notable for their earliness. Fruit 
men are especially enthusiastic about Fredonia, which they 
state stands alone as an early black grape for New York State. 
Similarly, Sheridan is said to be the most promising late- 
keeping black grape and greatly extends the season of the Con- 
cord type. Sheridan is now being grown commercially in some 
sections. Watkins is noteworthy for high quality and is rec- 
ommended chiefly for the home vineyard. 

Ontario is offered as the best early green grape and is rapidly 
becoming a standard variety for the eastern United States. 
Seneca is more yellow than green and is almost a pure vinifera 
type, ripening in early midseason. It is believed to have a 
bright future. For red grapes, the Geneva specialists recom- 
mend Dunkirk, Hanover, and Urbana. Dunkirk is similar to 
Delaware but larger and ripens later. Hanover ripens about 
October 1, while Urbana should only be grown where 
Catawba ripens with certainty. Urbana is truly remarkable in 
its keeping qualities in common storage, standing up without 
shriveling, shelling, or decaying until March. 


Seedling Plants to Produce Seeds 


ARDENERS often ask why certain favorite irises and 
peonies set no seed. There may be various reasons, but 
the common one is that the variety has been grown so long 
from rhizome and rootstock divisions that it has lost the habit 
of setting seed. Vegetable growers know that potatoes propa- 
gated in the usual way so lose the habit of setting seed that a 
potato seedball is a rarity that many never see during a lifetime 
of growing potatoes. On the other hand, potatoes grown 
from seed will tend to set a fair number of seed. So far as my 
experience goes, the same thing tends to be true of irises, 
peonies, dahlias, tropical water lilies, and plants similarly 
propagated. Those persons wanting a quantity of seed are 
most likely to secure them from a plant grown from seed. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Protection From Invading Roots 


OMETIMES amateurs complain that they are unsuccessful 
in growing roses and wonder why. Very often the reason 
is found in the fact that they are planted close to trees or. to 
shrubs, which rob them of moisture. About the only way to 
overcome this difficulty is to sink planks into the ground edge- 
wise along the sides of the bed, first cutting away the tree or 
shrub roots. The planks will keep the roots from again pene- 
trating into the beds, and the roses will have all the moisture 
and plant food in the soil for themselves. Trees and shrubs at 
a little distance, if they offer protection from north and west 
winds, are desirable. 
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We move 
Large 


Trees 
and small 


ones too 


Whether it’s a small 
ornamental speci- 
men or a seventy- 
foot tree; whether 
it’s one or a hun- 
dred, we have the 
facilities for render- 
ing every phase of 
Tree Work, from 
fertilization to sur- 
gery, as wellas oi 
spraying. pees 

One of thousands of trees recently transplanted by us. 


Through extensive TREE MOVING operations, White & Franke 








‘ tree experts have accumulated a vast and valuable knowledge of tree 


development and disease analysis. Practical skill and experience enable 
us to work more efficiently and economically. 


May we confer with you about plans for Spring—No obligation 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


BROOKLINE Aspinwall 4204 


MASS. 























om plete SERVICE| 


@ The largest list of varieties of hardy plants — the most 
complete supply for garden-making in America. 


@ Conveniently located Display Gardens — located for New 
England Garden Makers. 


@ An Advisory Service to help you with your individual 
gardening problems. 


@ A capable, experienced landscape staff for those who de- 
sire the utmost in garden and landscape beauty. 


@ An unwavering policy of high quality products and ser- 
vices, moderately priced — for nearly half a century. 


@ For the small garden as well as the large — a:complete, 
well-rounded service, designed to meet the specific needs 
of home gardners. 


@ FOR PLANTS visit our Sales Gardens or send for our 
catalog . . . FOR OUR ADVISORY SERVICE call at 
or write to either of our offices. . . FOR LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE write or phone to either office and ask to have 
one of our landscape experts to call. 


@ Avail yourself of our complete service now — it is specifi- 


cally designed to help YOU. 


Bay State Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 
Framingham 
Mass. 


North Abington 
Mass. 
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new — 
Giant 
, Verbena 


Price Per Packet 38c¢ 







AND OTHER 


SUTTONS 
NEW THINGS 


These superb Giants 
are shown in full col- 
ors in our Special Cata- 
log of Sutton’s Seeds. 
Send for it. See for your- 
self the surprising num- 
ber of new things it contains. 
Things absolutely found in 
no other American Catalog. 
Sutton’s Seeds may cost a 
few cents more to buy, but 
they cost less in the end, be- 
cause of the higher percent- 
age that unfailingly come up. 
The world over, it’s Sutton’s 
English Seeds that produce 
the majority of flower show 
prize winners. 


We carry a complete stock 
of both flower and vegetable 
seeds. No waiting for your 
order to come from England. 
Send for Catalog. Have a 
prize winning Sutton’s garden. 








AMERICAN AGENTS 


Sutton’s Seeds 


28 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 





















DORMANT SPRAYING 


CALLS FOR 


Wihson’s 
SCALE-O 


An improved miscible oil that is non- 
poisonous, non-inflammable and that 
covers evenly and freely every crack 
and crevice, assuring complete egg 
mass eradication. Arrange now to 
spray while yet dormant your Junipers, 
Lilacs, Spruce, Euonymus, Apple and 
Pear as well as shade trees, particu- 
larly Elms, 





PLANT FOOD 


This careful, scientific blend of NAT- 
URAL elements is the - plant 
food, producing flowers, foliage, fruits 
and vegetables in profusion and abun- 
dance. ely milled, easy to use. Order 
a trial bag now for Spring planting. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Wilson products, write to 


CndrewNileon 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Tomatoes in the Home Garden 


Bonny Best still seems to be the favorite tomato for home 
gardens. It matures early and makes round, attractive fruit, 
although it is not very large. The quality is good. Garden 
makers who want a very early variety usually grow Earliana. 
Dwarf Stone is a good kind for larger and later fruit. A new 
kind which promises well is called Penn State, which was 
bred by Dr. C. E. Myers of the Pennsylvania State College. 
It is not so early as Earliana but has the advantage of produc- 
ing plants which can be grown closely together. On the other 
hand, it yields a heavy crop at one time—a fact which is more 
pleasing to the market gardener than to the home gardener. 

Most amateurs find it convenient to buy started plants, but 
if they want to grow varieties which are not common in their 
localities they will have to start plants at home. This can be 
readily done by sowing seed in a hotbed or in boxes of earth 
in the house immediately, hardening the plants off in a cold- 
frame as soon as they are ready and setting them outside when 
danger of frost is passed. The first transplanting should come 
when the plants are two inches high. Many growers like to 
plant them in paper pots or some of the other temporary pots 
now on the market. If they are planted in these pots with only 
the bottoms removed, the sides of the pots will serve as bar- 
riers to the cutworms, which often take heavy toll of young 
tomato plants. 

The early plants do best in rather light, sandy soil. A 
heavier soil can be used for later crops. If the plants are to be 
grown without support, they should be set about three feet 
apart, but it is now a common practice to train them to stakes 
or trellises, in which event they may be set somewhat closer. 


Early Planting of Spinach 


Spinach is not usually considered a home-garden vegetable, 
and yet there is no reason why it should not be grown 
wherever the soil dries out quickly so that an early plant- 
ing is possible. Spinach is a cool-season crop, but matures 
quickly and can be out of the garden in time to make room 
for other and later crops. 

The variety Princess Juliana, which comes from Holland 
and is doubtless an improved variety of Long Standing spin- 
ach, is especially to be recommended. It has dark green, crum- 
pled leaves, grows in the form of a compact rosette and is 
vigorous enough to be free from disease. Growing spinach 
merely means getting busy as soon as the ground can be 
worked. 
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Excellent for soil conditioning — 
mulching — transplanting — seeding 
In 20 bushei 
bales. Order from dealer or direct. 
Free valuable literature on request. 


— moisture control. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN 8ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NAMED AUBRIETIAS 


At last you can get the lovely 
Named Aubrietias so popular in 
England. 
NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY 


Offers the following 


A. Crimson King, crimson ........ $.50 
A. Lavender Beauty. lavender .... .50 
A. Lissadel Pink, bright pink .... .50 
A. Dr. Mules, best purple ........ -75 

A. Rose Queen, deep rose ........ -50 
A. Variegata, variegated leaves ... .50 
Mixed hybrid Aubrietias ........ -25 


Our 1937 “Rock Garden Oatalog”’ offers 
these and 800 other Rock Garden 
plants. Our “General Nursery Catalog”’ 
lists everything found in any first class 
nursery. 


Both Catalogs free east of the Rockies 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau County 


New York 
HYBRID YEWS 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 




















THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 


ALBAMONT 




















TUBEROUS ROOTED 
BEGONIAS 


Awarded Silver Medal in 1934 and 
again in 1935 by 
Mass. Horticultural Society 


Our Quality Strain Is 
Unsurpassed for Beauty 
Giant Double Camellia-Rose Type 
Double Frilled Carnation Type 
Single Crested—All Three in 
White, Yellow, Orange, Salmon, Pink, 
Rose, Scarlet and Orimson. 
Narcissiflora, Duplex, Marginata, 
Marmorata, Picta and Hanging Basket 
Types in Mixed Oolors 
$2.00 per dozen Postpaid 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton, N. H. 











Is offering some of the choic- 
est ORNAMENTAL EVER- 
GREENS — SHADE TREES 
— FLOWERING SHRUBS — 
SPECIMEN RHODODEN. 
DRONS — AZALEAS — 
HYBRID LILACS — ROSES 
— WORLD FAMOUS 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX 
— HARDY GARDEN 
PERENNIALS. Catalog. 


Cherry Hill; Nurseries 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 












































“THE GLADIOLUS” 
1937 Edition 
Bound in Boards and Cloth 
272 pages—32 pages of illustrations 
0 chapters 
Published by 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 
An International Society 
Opinions of the experts of the Gladiolus World 
Send $1.00 for 1937 membership, and a 
copy of the Book will be sent, post free. 
ALBION K. PARKER, Norwood, Mass. 
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It describes hundreds of Fruit 
Trees — Shrubs — Roses — Peren- 
nials—Highest Quality—Reason- 
able Prices. 

You will find many new and in- 
teresting plants as well as special 
bargain offers. 

Write Now for Your Copy 


BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CC. 
BOX 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 


Urigcine aif 
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NEW HOLLAND 
ELECTRIC & GAS 
LAWN MOWERS 


cut and trim with scarcely 
a fringe left along the 
walk or around the trees 
and shrubs. 


W rite for Circular and Prices 


New Holland Machine Co. 
New Holland, Pa. 











TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 


of hi ildfi 

yy ey Sheared for Hedges 
for successful planting in woodland or ° ® 

native plant garden. In 83%” special The Control of Privet Thrips 1 to 12 ft. 


pots and grown under cultivation. 


Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, ve for $7.50, $15 a 
a dozen. Three-year, 4 "5": $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. S. For Canada, add 10%. 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 








For Your 


HOBBY GARDEN 


Indian Rainbow Corn 
The Symbol of Hospitality 
Plant and treat like Sweet Corn 
Liberal package 10c 


Tom Thumb Marigold 


Golden Crown—a dwarf Guinea 
Gold growing only 10 inches. 


Originator’s Pictorial Pkts. 35c 


HORTICULTURE 


rock garden. 

The plant branches from the base in well-behaved fashion 
and has gray-green narrow leaves. Ihe somewhat wiry stems, 
six inches high, carry flowers of clear white about an inch in 
diameter. Its constant blooming tends to exhaust the plants, 
for which reason it is well to fill in with a few new plants 
each Spring. Seeds germinate readily, but so far seed is scarce. 

—kKathleen Marriage. 


Colorado Springs, Col. 





The Colorado Rock Daisy deserves a place in the rock garden 


|B penne the past six or seven years the privet thrips has 
become increasingly abundant and destructive to privet 
hedges. Winterkilling of Amoor River privet has occurred 
after seasons of heavy infestation, while uninjured portions 
of the hedge have survived. Lilacs are attacked to a lesser 
extent. 

Experiments conducted have shown that this thrips can be 
effectively controlled with a single application of a nicotine 
soap spray. Sweetened sprays, such as those used for the con- 
trol of the gladiolus thrips, have injured privet. One fluid 
ounce of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate should be used to three 
ounces of soap. The spray should be applied as soon as the 
thrips are observed on the foliage. 

Over-wintering thrips and adults of later broods feed al- 
most entirely on the upper surfaces of the leaves. Those in the 
immature stages feed to a great extent upon the lower surfaces. 
If spraying is done before the young appear, it is necessary to 
spray only the upper surfaces. When the young stages are 
abundant, it is necessary to spray the undersides of the leaves 
for best results. 








New Hardy Chrysanthemum 


BARNES|| A Western May-to-September Daisy 

BROTHERS OR attractive appearance and continuous bloom Melampo- 
1937 dium cinereum is not easily surpassed. It has been nick- 
Illustrated named ‘‘Colorado Rock Daisy.” The ‘Colorado Rock”’ part 
NURSERY is applicable but its petals are too wide to fit the layman's 
Catalog conception of a daisy. Perhaps miniature zinnia would come 

Free nearer. Whatever the name, it is a good plant in a sunny, dry WS V-Crotches 
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spell DANGER 


Winter's snow, sleet and 
high winds are a serious 
menace to all trees with 
weak, V-shaped crotches. 

~ Whynot have Bartlett's Rep- 
resentative look your trees 
over before the next storm? 
BRACING and CABLING 
“The Bartlett Way” assures 
a careful study of stresses 
and strains and the use of 
scientifically correct meth- 
ods and materials to safe- 
guard against them. 


1h 


Va 


Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 
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The F.A. Bartiert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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HEMLOCK 


Our Catalogue includes :— 
@ Hemlock 

® Rhododendron 

® Kalmia 

e Azaleas 

@ Ferns and Wild Flowers 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 








READY NOW 


Our Free Catalog featuring 
the better varieties of 
New England's finest 


@ NEW DAHLIAS 
@ NEW GLADIOLUS 
@ NEW PERENNIALS 


Also 





Get them at our Boston Flower 


Packard Bird Houses 


Annuals, Lilies and 


Show booths 33 & 34 or postpaid. 
a Seed Catalog Free! ie ‘STR iD a Ask the te Sag One Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
rite for it—a postal will do. 50c ont 1 — $1.25 for 3 — $2.25 for 6 6 for $5 postpaid 
$4.00 per dozen Postpaid Pay More? Order Now! BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON 8T., CANTON, MASS. 


Send for color illustration and list of other 
varieties 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Natick, Mass. 


630 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SHARON, MASS. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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=,.GILLETT S.z 


Native Wild Flowers 


Let us help you bring the wood- 
land plants, flowers and ferns to 
your home grounds. We make it 
easy. Here are some of the flow- 
ers you will surely want. Send 
for Catalog of all our Wildwood 
Collections. 


Special: 10 Yellow Ladyslippers $2 
(Catalog value $2.50) 





Jack-in-the-pulpit ........ $1.50 for 10 
Spring Beauty .......... 1.00 for 10 
Dutchman’s Breeches ..... 1.00 for 10 
Yellow Trout Lily ....... 1.00 for 10 
Wintergreen Berry ...... 2.50 for 10 
Round-lobed Hepatica .... 1.50 for 10 
Blue Crested Iris ........ 1.50 for 10 
Cardinal Flower ......... 1.50 for 10 
ED 6 sakes es obo 1.50 for 10 
TP ee 1.00 for 10 
sk. Fee 1.00 for 10 
Yellow Cowslip ......... 1.00 for 10 
Pink Ladyslipper ........ 2.00 for 10 
Showy Ladyslipper ...... 3.00 for 10 


Five of any one variety at the ten rate. 
10% DISCOUNT IF ORDERED BE- 
FORE APRIL 1, 19387. Write for prices 
on Broadleaved Evergreens and Azaleas 
of the native varieties. 


GILLETT 


Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box D Southwick, Mass. 














SELECTED COLLECTED SEEDLINGS 


Azalea Calendulacea— 10 for 
Flame Azalea 12-18” rx a8 $2.25 
Rhododendron Maximum— 
Rose Bay 10-15” -25 2.25 
Rhododendron Maximum— 
Rose Bay—heavy 
bushy plants 12-15” -70 6.50 
Rhododendron Maximum— 
Rose Bay 
heavy clumps 14%-2’ 1.00 8.50 


NURSERY GROWN 
Strong and Well Branched 


Azalea Vaseyi— Hach 10 for 
Shell Pink 12-18” _ $1.00 $9.50 
Rhododendron Carolinianum 
Pink 12- 18” 1.00 9.50 
Rhododendron amet 
2-15” .90 7.50 
GROUND COVER PLANTS 
Good Size Clumps 
Trailing Arbutus 20c each $1.75 per 10 
Galax so _—- © 
Wintergreen 20c “ ——- * 
Partridge Berry 20c “ a * 
Lycopodium 15c “ 126° © 
Mixed wild ferns 10c “ ae © 


Prices are f.o.b. Butler, Tenn. 


DOE VALLEY FARMS, Inc. 
Northern Office: HARRISON, N. Y. 
Phone Park 852-R 








MECHLING’S 
SULROTE 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 
Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
Spot and Mildew on Roses. 
Repels Japanese Beetles. 


PYROTE 


Non-Poisonous Rotenone- 
Pyrethrum Insect Spray 
Controls many types of insects 
on Flowers, Plants, Fruits, and 
Ve »getables. Ask your dealer or 
write for descriptive folders. 


*MECHLUING® 
BROS: CHEMICAL CoO: 


Camden, New Jersey 
EST. 1869 








silane 


Note: A helpful control calendar and dilu- 

tion table telling what and when to spray will 

be sent free on request. If 4c in stamps is 

sent for postage and handling, you will be 

mailed a sample bottle of Pyrote sufficient to 
make one gallon of spray for aphis. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















A Practical Series for the Beginner 

“How to Make a Garden”’; ‘‘Planning the Home Grounds”’; “Annuals and 
Perennials’; ‘‘Shrubs and Trees’; ‘“‘Bulbs and House Plants.”” The Garden 
Primers series by Cecile Hulse Matschat. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. Price $1.00 each. 

This is a series of books written specifically for the begin- 
ning gardener. So clearly and simply is this series written that 
the novice, who usually soon grows weary of the attempt to 
gather information from the more advanced and scientific 
books, which assume a knowledge of terms underlying prin- 
ciples, will welcome Mrs. Matschat’s books almost as the 
answer to a prayer. 

The author takes up first things first and in ““How to Make 
a Garden’”’ begins not with soil preparation, but with an 
explanation of what the soil is and its relation to plant 
growth. She defines and explains the importance of such 
things as capillary water and the water-table and finally gives 
a formula for an ideal garden soil. Not until she has dealt with 
these underlying facts and principles does she tell “‘How to 
make the soil into a garden.” 

In the same logical manner, always beginning at the begin- 
ning, taking the simplest things first and advancing gradually 
to those which are more difficult, Mrs. Matschat, in the first 
little volume, discusses plant propagation, planting and trans- 
planting, the proper and necessary tools for garden use, and 
garden care from Spring planting to Winter protection. ‘Typi- 
cal of her carefully detailed instructions are those on “‘seed 
sowing and care’’: 


Flats (shallow boxes), flower pots, seed pans, or cigar boxes may be used 
in which to start the seeds. Regardless of whether you buy or make your con- 
tainer, do not have it too large. Outside measurements of 9x12x3 inches is 
a standard size for a fiat easy to handle. Wet earth is heavy, and large boxes 
are not easy to shift about. If you make your own flats, be sure to bore five or 
six three-eighths-inch holes in the bottom for drainage. Next cover the drain- 
age holes in whatever container you are using with broken pieces of flower 
pot or crockery. Then add an inch layer of coarse sandy soil, sphagnum moss, 
or well-rotted manure. This will hold moisture, but not allow any excess 
water to accumulate. Over this sift your soil mixture, which must be fairly 
light, moist but not wet, and not too rich, as otherwise you will have top- 
heavy and poorly rooted plants. One-half fine sand, a quarter garden loam, 
and the remainder well-rotted leaf mold makes a good mixture. Sieve this 
carefully. Knock your container against a firm object to settle the soil. Press it 
down until the soil is half or three-quarters of an inch below the rim. 


Mrs. Matschat advises that soil be sterilized as a preventive 
against the damping-off fungus which kills young seedlings, 
especially if they are kept too moist. She says that the soil can 
be baked in an oven for one to two hours at a temperature of 
about 250 degrees F., or semesan or formaldehyde dust can be 
used. The actual seed sowing becomes a simple process with 


her instructions: 


Sow your seeds thinly, either broadcast or in rows. If the latter, you can 
make shallow furrows one-sixteenth or one-eighth inch deep by pressing a 
ruler or a thin piece of wood lightly into the soil. Keep your rows straight 
and about two inches apart. This will avoid much thinning out later. Cut the 
edges of the seed packet with the scissors. Hold the cut edge above the row and 
shake out the seeds. Control the amount of seeds which drop out by holding 
the envelope between your thumb and second finger, and tapping it lightly 
with the forefinger. 

Do not sow the seeds too deep—not more than twice their diameter. Cover 
them evenly with about an eighth inch of finely sifted baked sand, and firm it 
down well so as to bring it in close contact with the seeds. Very fine seeds are 
not covered at all, merely pressed into the moist soil. 


The author emphasizes the fact that the seeds should never 
be allowed to become dry and that watering must be carefully 
done so as not to wash them out of the soil. The best way is 
to set the flat or pot in a larger container of water and leave it 
until the water has soaked through the bottom and sides and 
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“Heavenly Blue” Lovely in early 
Spring. Well filled 8 inch spikes of 
little globular bells of brightest and 
richest shade of gentian-blue. 
Fragrant and valuable for cutting. 
Guaranteed hardy, sun or shade. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, Box 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100 for $1-5° 
500 for $6.90 


This mixture is composed of the 
finest varieties. A choice named 
variety given with each order. 


H. W. FLAGG 
Collegeville Penna. 

























“Blue Blood’’ 


Delphinium Seeds 
The best is none too good 
for your garden. 
Hand saved seed from 
segregated individual prize 

plants. 

250 “Blue Blood” strain 
seeds and 10 Pearl Neck- 
lace seeds both for 
$1.00 post paid 
Write for our price list 


DELPHINIUM CSeed Specialists 


923 Twenty-tTwap Ave. Soutn 


. )? 
} le S Seattle, Washington 

















SPECIAL GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 
For $2.00, we will ship prepaid, 
two each large bulbs, correctly 
labelled. 


Amador Mammoth White 

Blue Danube Miss Edith Rowe 

—— Pelegrina 

Co: Polar Ice 
ao Pink 


Jean “4 Tailles Was 
Special Gratis—1 Seabrook White 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











\GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 604 


Dun a 
Three machines in one . . aan, Wi Vo» 


Cultivates your garden . . 
Cuts the tallest weeds . . 
Mows your lawn . . Ideal 
for Estate Owner. 











PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


A lovely, rare Primula for a cool, moist 
shady spot. It raises a round ball of laven- 
der bloom, 1 ft. high, the last of April. Order 
now to plant in early April. 
Heavy budded plants, 5 for $1 
(add postage) 
Other choice plants in our 1987 catalog 

GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 





CARDINAL FLOWER 


(Lobelia cardinalis) 
For a vivid flame in late Summer this ex- 
ceptionally choice hardy wildflower, to 4’ 
high, is unsurpassed. Fair moisture, full to 
half shade. 1-year n grown from seed, 
50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 doz. Prepaid in 
U. 8. Descriptive leaflet and directions. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 





1937 INTRODUCTIONS 


a er $3.40 
Campanula p., Blue Spire, Double .... .50 
Chrysanthemum, Early Yellow ...... 35 

Helenium ppersfield, Orange ..... .50 
Nepeta, Six Hills Giant ............ .50 
Trollius 1., Golden Queen ........... -50 
Veronica, Blue Spire .............. -50 
White Liatris (scariosa alba) ....... .50 





1 of each $3.50 3 of each $9.50 $3.75 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASS. 
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BURPEE‘’S 


REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Were 25c each) 
One of the easiest grown 
and most beautiful Lilies 
Flowers are fragrant, 
pure white, often suffused 
pink. Grows 8 to 6 ft. 
high. Blooms July to 
August. Lives for years. 

3 for 25¢; 7 for 
15 for $1; 100 for $6.50 

Guaranteed, Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
FREE. All best flowers 
and vegetables. 

Lower Prices for 1937 
Many new varieties. 
Marigold ‘‘Crown of 


Gold’ Pkt., 25c. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 643Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











Wentworth’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


Your free copy, splendidly illus- 
trated, complete with cultural 
hints and featuring 


CERTIFIED BULBS 


will be mailed on request now. 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
4003 W. Territorial Road 
Battle Creek Michigan 











awns thuve 


Tiny, tender grass plants need safe 
plant foods like Wizard. It is weed+ 
less, easy to use and lasting. Pro- 
motes a thick, velvety green turf, 

Holds moisture — helps lawns 
through dry spells. Ask your dealer 
for Wizard—a safe natural plant 
food and lasting soil builder. 


Pulverized Manure Co. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WIZARD 


mo BRA MARK 
SHEEP MANURES 


COW 












SUPERIOR GLADS 


Ask today for your copy of my 
1937 catalog featuring those 
newer fine Glads such as Shirley 
Temple, Rewi Fallu, New Era, 
Rima, Conquest, Zuni, and many 
others. All Glad fans should 


have a copy. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland” 


BROWNSVILLE OREGON 











“Sy 


wr Little Book * 
about Roses J 


$$ 


(34th Annual Issue) 

Written by men who have spent their 

4 lives with Roses. Shows in glowing 

jf natural colors the most promising in- 

| troductions and the cream of standard 
Sty kinds. Tells how to plant, prune, etc. 
4 A little handbook you'll read and keep 
and use, Write for your Free copy today. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Ine. 


Nursery: Paramus Road, Arcola, N. J. 
! MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
} 25¢ West of Mississippi R. 
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HORTICULTURE 


thoroughly moistened the soil. The water should always be 
used at a room temperature. To retain the moisture the flats 
should be covered with a pane of glass. Newspapers will keep 
out the light and help to maintain an even temperature of 70 
to 80 degrees, which is the proper range to hasten germination. 
As soon as the seeds begin to germinate, the paper should be 
removed and when a number of seedlings are up, take off the 
glass cover: 


Then, place your containers close to a window where they will get plenty 
of light and air. They need no further shading except from the direct rays of 
the sun at midday. Reduce the temperature to 50 or 60 degrees to encourage 
stocky growth and good strong roots. If your plants show signs of being 
“‘leggy,’’ they are probably not getting enough direct light and air. 

Water young seedlings in the morning so that they will be dry before the 
temperature drops at night. Put them where they receive light and air after 
watering, but never in the sun. Thin out promptly if they come up too 
thickly, and in case you should have any damping-off, in spite of precautions 
with the soil, prick out the healthy ones immediately and transplant them. 

When seedlings are about a half inch high or have their true leaves (those 
resembling the species, instead of ones known as “‘seed leaves’’ which appear 
first) , they have reached the proper stage for transplanting to other containers. 


The other four books in the series are just as practical and 
helpful in the particular phase of gardening which each covers. 
The second book offers plans and construction details, while 
the last three, as their titles indicate, suggest plant materials. 
They are as simply written and as specific as ‘“‘How to Make a 
Garden,”’ which because of its seasonal timeliness was chosen 
for more lengthy review. Sketches, working plans, charts and 
diagrams add interest, character and information, and a list of 
terms and their definitions is included in each volume. 


A New Vegetable and Fruit Book 


““The Vegetable Gardener’s How Book” by Chesla C. Sherlock. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. Price $3.00. 


Mr. Sherlock’s latest book goes much farther than the title 
indicates. As a matter of fact, almost a third of the book has 
to do with apples, apricots, pears, plums and small fruits. A 
large proportion of the pictures throughout the book also re- 
produce fruit-growing subjects. The combination of fruits 
and vegetables with a brief appendix and a pruning chart 
makes a book of 286 pages. 

None of the various vegetables and fruits mentioned is dis- 
cussed at length, but the principal factors to be kept in mind 
while growing them are outlined concisely and clearly. How 
to prepare the soil, when and how to plant the seed, what to 
use for fertilizers, when to harvest the crop and how to deal 
with plant pests are the items taken up under each vegetable 
heading, with corresponding instructions for the cultivation 
of fruits. 


An Important Book on Fruit Growing 


“Orchard and Small Fruit Culture’’ by E. C. Auchter and H. B. Knapp. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Price $5.00. 


It is not surprising that this book has gone into its third 
edition. It has been a standard work for use in schools and 
colleges and for the guidance of practical fruit men since it first 
appeared several years ago. The new edition introduces new 
material and more particularly the most recent findings of 
experts who have been studying the subject of fruit growing 
in all its phases, both in the laboratory and in the orchard 
itself. Very little which the fruit grower ought to know has 
been left out of its 627 pages, and the illustrations, including 
many diagrams, are extremely helpful. It is not, of course, a 
book for amateurs, although no one who is interested in the 
cultivation of fruit could read it without learning much of 
value. 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 

PERFEOT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels oe wire 

(3¥” xy,” TUrTLLT 3.00 
Pot Labels t,? x %” tapered) 2.50 
HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Main St., Hartford,Conn 




















A Catalog 


From all parts of the world, at surprisingly 





203 GARDEN LANE 





describing an unusual collection of 

NEW, RARE, and TIME-TESTED 

TREES, PLANTS, SHRUBS, 
VINES, BULBS, etc. 


GLADS 


100 splendid bloomin ~ | bulbs of Picardy, 
the world’s best glad for $1 postpaid. 
Also a 50c bulb of a new variety free for 
early orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for catalog. 
GELSER BROS., Box H, Dalton, N. Y. 


low prices 
Sent on Request 
THE TINGLE NURSERY COMPANY 
PITTSVILLE, MD. 

















Choice Spring and Summer 
FLOWERING BULBS 


AMARYLLIS 
Choice mixed hybrids, 50c each; 5.00 doz. 
Giant = white, extra choice, $1.00- 

$1.50 each. 
Formosissima (Sprekelia), 50c; 5.00 doz. 
Halli (Lycoris squamigera) Hardy, late 
summer bloomer, $1.00 each; $10 doz. 

BEGONIAS. Tuberous rooted, double and 
single in white, pink, scarlet, yellow and 
orange colors, se ~ or assorted, 20c 
each, $2.00 per 

TUBEROSES. FSingle and double flowered, 
75c doz. 

ZEPHYRANTHUS (Fairy Lily). Yellow, 
snow white and rosy pink, 75c doz. and 
upwards. 

TIGRIDIAS. In 5 separate eaiemn, 20c each; 
$1.75 doz. Mixed, $1.25 

HYMENOCALLIS dSMENE). Peruvian 
Daffodil, 25c each; $2.50 per doz. 

MONTBRETIAS. In 14 varieties named, 
as 00-$4.00 per doz. Mixture, 75c doz. 

DANTHERA (Bicolor). Lovely summer 
po bulb, 15c each; $1.50 per doz. 

Read our advertisement in March 1 issue 

of this paper. Price lists of Hardy Plants 

free on request. An inspection of our stock 
cordially invited. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 





HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


cana BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


New ! 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 






tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America's leading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 

A cloth bound book, 7x9 %"’, cont: aining 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 

cluding complete information on uses, 

descriptions, propagation, historical and 
culturalinformation pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 365 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen S pecialists America's Largest Growers 


JAPANESE YEW 


Upright form for hedges and indi- 
vidual specimens: 6”-8” high, bare 
roots, well packed, 6—$1.00, 15—$2.00, 
25—$3.00, postpaid. 
Several times transplanted for immediate 
effect. 2’ -2%Y’ high $2.25 each 

2¥%,’-3’ high $3.25 each 

ball & burlap 

10% discount on quantities of 10 or more. 





We can quote on heavy specimens up to 
7’ high, 


Packing free on all items 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY 
PEEKSKILL NEW YORK 





SOIL 
TEST KIT 
% | -»O 


The Home Gardener's Model, complete 
with instructions and data on plant 
needs. Easy to use. Tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Sold 
by leading seed-houses. Price $1.50 post- 


paid in the U.S. Order from your dealer 
or direct from manufacturer. Sudbury 
Soil Testing Laboratory, P.O. Box 641 
South Sudbury, Mass. 





DELPHS 


HOODACRES, the World’s 
Great Delphinium Nursery. 
Newest and Rarest, and 
Whites. Also Japanese Iris 
and other specialties. 
Catalog. 


HOODACRES 


TROUTDALE OREGON 








ASTRID MAKES GOOD 


The first winter-proof chrysan- 
themum exerts its charm 
throughout the year—broad 
masses of heavy foliage in 
Summer—lasting flowers of apri- 
cot-shaded pink in Fall. 


Buy large divisions (not cuttings) 
well rooted in 3-inch pots, direct 
from the originator 


Three for $1.25 postpaid 
STYER’S NURSERIES 


Concordville, Pa. 














STRAWBERRIES 
EASILY RAISED AT HOME 


Delicious, fully ripened fruit, 
fresh from your own garden. 
7Str wherry 


\\ tells you how to grow them. 
Describes Fairfax and Dorsett, 
\ the finest flavored Strawberries 
ever introduced. Also other 
early, medium and late _ 
ties for succession, and 
bearing varieties that will give 
you fresh fruit until freezin 


No Garden is complete Weather. Write for our 193 
without Strawberries. Sry Beok hag oe oe 





Produce an abundance The W ALLEN CO. 
at small cost, 324 Market Si. Salisbury, Md. 
SE MEA RID BENT 





Gladiolus Treasure Chest 


Yes, a real treasure chest of 100 Large 
Healthy Vigorous bulbs, selected from the 
World’s Finest Named Varieties, values 15 
to 25c per bulb—$2.25 Postpaid. 
FREE—4 Large Bulbs each of Picardy, 
Bagdad and Mother Machree, Labeled—a 
remarkable value. Order Today. 
WILLIAM M. HUSSEY Baltic, Conn. 


WATER RIGHT AT THE ROOTS 


Attach water gun to your garden 
hose and put the water right 
where it belongs, at the roots. 
No waste, no guess work. You 
know the roots have moisture. 
Penetrates earth 36 inches. 
Thousands in daily use. Ideal 
for all fruit and nut trees, 
shrubs, deep rooted plants, and 
vines. Transplanting can be done 
at all times of the year. If your 
P dealer cannot supply you, write 

PATENTED us direct. Price (postpaid) $2.75 
TATROE’S CO. Coffeyville, Kansas 


BUNCHBERRY 


(Cornus canadensis ) 
Tiniest of our Dogwoods, a charming 4” 
ground cover for shady places. White fower 
stars in May, and scarlet Autumn berries. 
2-year, nursery-grown from seed: 50c each, 
6 for $2.50, $5 doz. Prepaid in U. 8. 
Descriptive leaflet and directions 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 














HORTICULTURE 


Importance of Spraying in Time 


Si effectiveness of dormant sprays, applied early in the 
season before the leaves appear, is well recognized today. 
They not only control the various scale insects, but others as 
well. They must be applied thoroughly to be effective. Miscible 
oil is most commonly used. To clean up infestations of 
scale insects, a Summer spray of nicotine and soap is also 
advisable. This is effective in killing the young as they emerge 
in late May or June. 

The Spring canker worm is a destructive pest in the East. 
The eggs hatch about the time the leaves appear. It is impor- 
tant that leaves be sprayed when they are half grown, as the 
canker worm is very difficult to kill when it is older, and in 
the meantime does untold damage. Arsenate of lead, with a 
casein spreader is the proper spray material to use. Casein acts 
as an adhesive and prevents washing off during rainstorms. 

Spraying is not a control, but a preventative, in the case of 
diseases. Many persons know that this is true, but do not 
apply this knowledge in the garden. Do not wait until mildew 
appears On roses, or tar spots on elms, before you spray. Many 
of us do and then wonder why we do not get control. Spray 
the garden, trees and shrubs early with a fungicide of either 
sulphur or Bordeaux mixture. 

Another complex problem is presented when a great deal of 
leaf injury appears in mid-Summer, after the trees have been 
properly sprayed. This is because of the appearance of a new 
leaf growth throughout the plants, which has no protective 
coating of poison. Additional spraying is then necessary. 

The spraying problem is again varied when insects with 
more than one life cycle during a season are encountered. A 
few of these are the willow-leaf beetle, oak-leaf skeletonizer 
and the common aphid. Repeated sprayings are necessary for 
good control. 

Red spider also belongs in this category; watch for it! It 
attacks everything from trees to flowers. One must use a hand 
lens to identify the miscreant, as it cannot be seen with the 
naked eye. It causes a brownish rust-like appearance of the 
leaves and stems, and a gradual fading of the plant. This insect 
has been particularly abundant in the last two years, during 
the hot Summer months. Spray with colloidal sulphur or 
volck for control. 

A discouraging sight is to find many riddled leaves on a 
tree a day or two after proper spraying. In this connection, it 
must be remembered that insects must eat to obtain the poison. 
If there are thousands on a tree, they eat a great deal before 
they die, and older insects often eat for three or four days 
before succumbing. The poison used must be increased above 
normal amounts to control such a heavy infestation. 

We have all experienced the deluge of spray residue after 
the grounds have been sprayed. It is a sad picture, indeed. The 
house, windows, walks, bird baths, and garden furniture are 
covered with a white film. This is not as discouraging as it 
seems, for it can be prevented. To protect gardens, furniture 
and evergreens beneath shade trees, wet everything down with 
a garden hose, and then spray. Afterward, wash off the 
residue. Small pools can be covered with tarpaulins. Do not 
pick them up before the spray material has stopped dripping! 
This takes a little more time, but is well worth the trouble. 
Extreme care must be used near large pools and ponds, as fish 
are easily affected by the poison sprays. 

Burbank once said, “‘Men should stop fighting amongst 
themselves and fight insects.’ This is not an exaggerated state- 
ment. It is the shrewd observation of a man who knew of the 
millions of dollars’ worth of damage done each year by in- 
sects. Every garden has its problem of insect and disease 
attack. The above suggestions will, I hope, help to clarify 
various conditions which are commonly encountered. 


—Karl Ferdinand Amalia. 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 
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Our Book of Flowers 


for 1937 is now ready. It’s free. 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, new Phlox, 
Lilies, Cannas, etc. Our Famous 
Rainbow Collection of 50 large 
Gladiolus Bulbs, $1 postpaid. 
Many colors. All will bloom this 
summer. 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box, 451-D, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES 


Hardy and Tropical Varieties 
Catalogue on Request 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Kenilworth Washington, D. C. 


























Sensational EVERBLOOMING 
CLIMBING ROSES 


stseng Be. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
Orders Now for Sp: Delivery 
Your choice of Everbloo bing 
T : ‘blooming Olim) Pink 


; er 
Red Ay pote | 6 for $5. 
Postpaid—Oultural Directions Included 
ROBERT WAYMAN, 20> ® Save. 


NEW LILIUM SEEDS 


More than 80 kinds, including the rarely 
available Orow Hybrids, Lilium Max- 
will, Price’s Variety of Lilium formosa- 
num, and hybrids of Liliums Sargentia 
and centifolium. Collection of 15 easy- 
germinating kinds sent for $2.25. 

Interesting catalog, on request to Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


Colorful FLOWER 
Catalo 


Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, 
Roses — all worthwhile novel- 
ties and high-class specialties. 
Free—write for it NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Depts. 28 BABYLAOK, L. I. 


KINKADE GARDEN 1 TRACTOR 


A Practical oo ty and wy coed for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, 
Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Suburbanites, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1084 33rd Ave. $. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


IRIS BLOUDOWI 


A very dwarf Iris, the brownish buds open- 
ing to bright yellow flowers with brown 
veins, on six inch stems. For a sunny spot. 


40c each; 3 for $1.00. 
Seed and Plant Catalog, 1937, ready. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


























MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
Doronicum p. excelsum ............ $3.40 
Linum perenne (Flax) ............ -25 
Alyssum sax. compacta ............. .25 
Ns ale oo 66 46 a0 ee 8S -25 
Pulmonaria angustifolia ............ .25 
EDGES GOMRMOTVIFONS 2... cc cccccccs .25 
ERE Se ee -20 
Dicentra spec. (Bleeding Heart) ..... -50 
1 of each $2 3 of each $5 - 
Catalogue Sent on Request $2. 35 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASs. 


HARDY AZALEAS 


KZMPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Oalendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12- 15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 BRIMFIELD ST., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 














BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


25 Canada \Lilies, 25 Turks Cap 

Lilies, 25 Virginia Bluebells, 25 

Snow Trillium. 

100 for $10 Or any one kind $3.00 

L. E. WELLIAMS NURSERY OO. 
Box 147, EXETER, N. H. 
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Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


POISONOL S 


Death to 


{sk vour 


IMp 


NON- 
Sut means Sure 


the VESTS 


\ 


he arieis Color & ce 








HARDY 


PRIMROSES sysems 


Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger) Lenten 
Rose Delphiniums from world’s choicest 
seed; blue lavender, white and yellow. 


English and Korean early blooming 
Chrysanthemums. 
Choice Rockery Plants Catalog 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Dept. O POULSBO, WASH. 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 




















Add a bright spot to 
your grounds. At- 
tractive bird 

house, painted « 
in gay colors. 

Complete with 
special bracket, 
permitting in- 
stant mounting 
and dismounting. 
$2.50 postpaid in 
U. 8. A. or two for $4.50. Cash with order. 


TIFFT, Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Delphinium Hybrid 
“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


One of the finest ever introduced, best suited 
to our American climate. Large flowers, 
closely set on tall spikes, in many shades of 
blue; some orchid shades; many doubles. 
Mildew and heat resistant. Ideal Planting 
Size That Will Bloom This Year. 15 for 
$1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 

Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILL. 


5 KEYSTONE 
PLANT LABEL 


AND STAKE 


Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
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painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 








Price $5.00 per hundred; special 
offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
§& Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 














WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


Three Bulbs for Spring Planting 


MONG the less common bulbous plants is the Summer 
hyacinth, sometimes catalogued as Hyacinthus candicans. 
It is an impressive plant from the Cape of Good Hope, grow- 
ing three feet tall and sometimes more. The stalks are 
crowned with intensely white, bell-shaped blossoms, which 
are remarkably striking when seen at night. It is customary to 
grow these Summer hyacinths in beds, but they look better 
when grouped in front of shrubbery or when scattered 
through the hardy border. They can be grown with practi- 
cally the same treatment as gladioli, and must be dug up when 
cold weather comes. 

Another interesting Summer bulb is a member of the 
amaryllis family and is often called Hall’s amaryllis, although 
the botanical name is Lycoris squamigera. There are very few 
plants which have the peculiar habits of this one. Early in the 
Spring abundant foliage is thrown up, but this foliage soon 
dies away. The amateur is very likely to conclude that the bulb 
has been lost, but if he does not make the mistake of digging 
it up or planting something else directly over it, he will be 
amazed a month or six weeks later to find flower stems shoot- 
ing through the ground and growing with marvelous rapidity. 
When they reach a height of about two feet, the stalks pro- 
duce delicate lily-like flowers, pink in color, but shaded with 
blue. They look very strange standing at the top of naked 
stems, and garden makers who are familiar with the habits of 
this plant use some low-growing annual for an under cover. 
Hall’s amaryllis should not be called a freak, by any means, 
for the flowers are lovely, but it is one of the curiosities of the 
garden. 

Still another bulbous plant which also interests visitors 
because of its curious character is the Peruvian daffodil, Ismene 
calathina. The flowers are borne at the tops of tall stems and 
resemble lilies except that the segments extend beyond the 
petals, producing the appearance of curious little horns. The 
Peruvian daffodil is very fragrant, is not difficult to grow and 
can be cultivated in the house in Winter, as well as out-of- 
doors in Summer, although, of course, the same bulbs cannot 
be used at both ends of the season. The bulbs should be 
planted about four inches deep, in soil where the drainage is 
good. 


Preparing the Soil for Planting 


O GARDENING operations should be undertaken until 
the ground is mellow and dry enough so that the soil is 
not pasty. The condition of the soil may be readily tested by 
taking a small amount in the hand and squeezing it. If it 
falls apart, it is ready for planting, but if it sticks together, it 
is still too wet to be worked. Beginners who are enthusiastic, 
but inexperienced, sometimes ruin their gardens by ploughing 
or spading them while the ground is still too wet. It takes 
years for a garden to recover from treatment of this kind. 
When the garden is ready to work, it should be ploughed 
or spaded a little deeper than last year. Then it should be har- 




















PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM 


Producers of Perennial Plants 
for Rock-gardens and Borders. 


Illustrated catalogue of newer 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox, Aquilegias, Violas and 
others, mailed on request. 


sox H BRISTOL, PA. 


GARDEN TOOLS 


Good tools are an asset to 
good gardening. Read what 
Louis Van de Boe recom- 
mends as the proper tool 
equipment for the home 
garden in the March issue 
of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


25c a copy. Subscription price 
is $2.00 a year. Trial subscrip- 
tion, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















Steel Flower Box 


Grow Larger, 
Healthier Plants 


Sub- Irrigating, Self-W ateri 
Perfect Air Ciroula 


GpxNO All-Year- Around 


Write for FREE Catalog. 
vo . Co. 5 
128 Hen Seo, 
Chicago. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made in 
sizes: 8”, 12” and 18” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 








MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD makes 
the seed-bed mellow, light and por- 
ous. It gives Spring bedding plants 
and hardy perennials their best start, 
and induces vigorous growth. $2.25 
per 100-lb. bag. F.O.B. East Kingston. 
Send for Oircular 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


CREEPING BLUET 


(Heustonia serpylifolia) 
A gem among our hardy wildflowers. Dwarf, 
compact, evergreen, a pincushion of soft 
blue blossoms in May. For well drained, 
light, acid soil. Strong nursery poz 
plants, 4” spread: 50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 
doz. Prepaid in U. S. Descriptive leaflet and 
cultural directions. 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


LOVELY NEW ZINNIAS 


The finest Zinnias grown—70 different 
varieties, including the season's newest 
novelties. 
An ustrated catalogue of rare alpine, 
perennial, and annual seeds. 








RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


DerT. T 















Rare and Fancy Camellias 

There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 





+ mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post 
paid. Illustrated catalogue “H” of 
America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 


NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the i. 


Many rare and unusual 
Catalog Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. 0. 














LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
Winter Term in Boston. 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 7. 
JohnA.Pa_-ker,S.B.,M.Arch., Director. 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 


PULMONARIA 
ANGUSTIFOLIA AZUREA 


This variety of LUNGWORT is a choice old- 
fashioned plant a foot high that makes a 
lovely blue sheet, similar to Mertensia, in 
April. (It is a cousin to the variety with 
spotted leaves called Joseph-and-Mary). Give 
it rich soil, a little shade, and the company 
of Arabis and Daffodils. Order early. 
5 strong plants, $1.50 (add postage) 

GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 


ROSES 


Hardy, two year, field grown ever- 
blooming plants. Lowest price. 
Beautiful descriptive catalog free. 
LANG ROSE NURSERIES 
Box 702-H Tyler, Texas 
































tion « 

drainage. Leak proof; rust 
i roof For Windows, Porches, 
edges, Sun rooms, ete. Six 
sizes. 30 days FREE trial. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 centa a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwoid Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





IRISES: 20 gorgeous tall bearded, stand- 
ard and. prize-winning varieties for Spring 
planting. Each different from the other for 
$3.00, unlabeled, postpaid. Rye Iris Garden, 
Rye, N. Y. 





JAPANESE MORNING GLORY: For in- 
describable color tones and huge flowers 
plant the new Japanese Morning Glories. 
25 and 50 cent pkts. Ashumet Parm, Hatch- 
ville, Mass. 





NATIVE flowering shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Orchids, Perennials. Oatalogue. Wholesale 
and retail. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





UNUSUAL PERENNIALS: Rock Plants, 
Herbs, Mints, Thymes, Sedums. Lists free. 
South Warren Nurseries, Brimfield, , 





SEED OF DELPHINIUM SPECIES: Five 
liberal packets. Seed of different Western 
American species, $1.00. A. A. Samuelson, 
Pullman, Washington. 





SEEDS—Foxgloves: Seed from plants 6 
feet tall. All white, pkt. 30c. H. M. Roller, 
R. D. 2, Canfield, 0. 





NOVELTIES, 
Camellias. General list. 
series, Richmond, Calif. 


Wild Flowers, Gladiolus, 
Robinson’s Nur- 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





GLADIOLUS: 75 bulbs, 5 varieties, labeled 
including Picardy, $1.00 Prepaid. FREE— 
6 choice bulbs with every $2.00 order. Cata- 
log “H” Free. Kenneth K. Mills, Washing- 
ton, Connecticut. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 85c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





CACTUS: Nursery grown cactus are better. 
Tilustrated, descriptive list free. Gates 
Famous Cactus Gardens, Dept. H., Anaheim, 
Calif. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn 
Crocus: 12, $2.00; 100, $14.00. Miss E. OC. 
Davis, Leesburgh, Va. 





BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS—Free Oatalog 
Prize-winning varieties. Awarded Radio 
City Medals. Alvin Bork, Ramsey, New \ 
Jersey. 





HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS: OCrath’s 
Carpathian Strain. New. Parent stock 
hardy at forty degrees below zero. Descrip- 
tive pamphlet free. Samuel H. Graham, 42 
Bostwick Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 





COLORADO MOUNTAIN FLOWERS will 
bring distinctiveness and charm to your 
garden. New 82-page catalogue mailed free. 
Andrews’ Rockmont Gardens, Box 266, 
Boulder, Colorado. 





SEMPERVIVUMS and Rockery Plants: 10 
different, attractive, labelled, postpaid, $1. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, 8. 





COW MANURE: Pure, dry. $2.75—100 lbs. 
F.O.B. Athol. Deane, Athol, N. Y. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Finest new hybrids. 
Other plant specialties. Choice domestic 
and imported daffodils. Catalogue on re- 
quest. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Virginia. 





ROCK GARDEN PLANTS from the Oolo- 
rado Rockies. Ask for list. Upton Gardens, 
Box 46k, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





BLUEBERRIES: A new delightful fruit 
shrub that grows 6 ft. tall, very orna- 
mental and useful too, delicious big berries 
in clusters of clear blue in July. Easily 
grown in ordinary soil. Plants all sizes. 
Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 


SPRING GARDEN LECTURE: “Rock Gar- 
den Pageantry.” Oolored Slides made of 
Plants Grown in Lecturer’s Garden. Lan- 
tern supplied. Priced to fit Club Finances. 
Philip H. Moore, Hathaway Gardens, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia. 


HANTON — “The Gardener’s Invisible 
Glove.” Skin conditioner, protector. Garden 
and household stains wash off easily with 
Hanton protection. Large bottle, lasts 








: Brimfield Gardens Nursery. 


hs Kelly, R. W. (2410 La Rosa Dr., El Monte, Calif.) 





mone, 1.00. Box 142- Pleasantville, 


FS REMOVED 


ADWORTCOLTURE 


rowed or else gone over with an iron rake. It is irapossible to 
get the ground too mellow or too fine. Lumps should be 
broken up and clods of grass removed. Naturally, fertilizer 
will be needed. Well-rotted manure is hard to obtain. In its 
absence, a good balanced fertilizer from the seed store should 
take its place. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Andorra Nurseries, Inc. (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.) (General catalog) 


“1936.” 
Archias Seed Store Corp. (Sedalia, Mo.) ‘‘Seed annual, season of 1937.” 
Armstrong Nurseries. (Ontario, Calif.) (General catalog) 1937.” 


Baldwin, G. E., & Co. (Mamaroneck, N. Y., P. O. Box 98.) (List of orchid plants 
for sale.) 


Barclay, Hugh B. (Narberth, Pa.) ‘‘Pachysandra.’’ ‘“‘Ground-cover plants.” 
Big Laurel Nursery. (Christiansburg, Va.) ‘‘Special offerings of broad-leaved ever- 
greens, hemlocks, and hardy plants.”’ 


Brandon, Paul. (Glad Ranch, Route 1, Bend, Ore.) 


(245 Brimfield Rd., Wethersfield, Conn.) 
trees, evergreens, hedge plants and vines.”’ 


Burnett Bros., Inc. (92 Chambers St., N. Y.) ‘Seeds, Spring 1937.” 

Burnett Seedsmen, Inc. (23-25 Warren St., N. Y.) ‘‘Garden favorites, 1937." 
Butt, Leonard W. (Highland Creek, Ontario, Can.) ‘'1937 glads.”’ 

es amd Co. (Carlton, Ore.) (Fruits, nuts, berries, ornamentals) “1936- 


**1937 reliable gladiolus.” 
“Shrubs, 


Challet-Hérault. 
dahlias.”’ 


Champlain View Gardens. (Burlington, Vt.) ‘1937 descriptive list gladiolus.” 
Craig, William N. (Front St., Weymouth, Mass.) ‘Descriptive price list of hardy 


(9, rue de la Moine, Cholet, France.) ‘1937 chrysanthémes et 


roses, herbaceous perennials, rock and alpine plants, liliums, flowering shrubs, etc., 
1937.” 


Drake, E. B., Alpine Gardens. 
alpines and perennials.” 


Duckham, William C., Co. (Madison, N. J.) ‘“‘Hardy perennials—delphiniums.”’ 
Dupuy & Ferguson. (438-442 Jacques Cartier Sq., Montreal, Can.) ‘Seed annual, 
1937.” 3 


(Lakebay, Wash.) ‘‘Hardy native and imported 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc. (Easton, Md.) “Price list, Fall 1936—Spring 1937.” 
(Boxwood, holly, ornamentals, perennials, roses, bulbs.) 


Elmwood Terrace Gardens. (Bennington, Vt.) ‘‘Gladioli, miscellaneous perennials, 
price list 1937.” 


Emmons’ Dahlia Gardens. (Box 153, Battle Creek, Mich.) ‘‘Dahlias for 1937.” 

Gable, Joseph B. (Stewartstown, Penn.) ‘“‘Rhododendrons and azaleas, Spring 
1937."" ‘*New hardy azalea hybrids, Spring 1937.” 

Ghose, G., & Co. Town-end, Darjeeling, India.) ‘Flower seeds collected from Kash- 
mir and Sikkim Himalayas.”’ 


Green Brook Gardens. (Scotch Plains, N. J.) .‘‘Choice hardy perennial plants.” 
Gregory, J. J. H., 8 Son. (Marblehead, Mass.) ‘‘Seeds, 1937.” 

Hastings, H. G., Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) (Seeds, bulbs, roses) ‘1937.’ 

Henderson's Botanical Gardens. (Greensburg, Ind.) (Native and medicinal plants.) 


Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) ‘‘Perennials, rock plants, lilies, evergreens, shrubs, 
woodland ferns, 1937.” 


Inter-State Nurseries. (Hamburg, Iowa.) ‘1937’ (general catalog). 


“Cactus and other succulent 
seeds—1936 price list and supplement.” 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery. (Stroudsburg, Penn.) ‘'1936 and 1937 price list.’’ 
Lamb Nursery. (E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash.) ‘‘New and rare plants, 1937.” 


Lloyd’s a Gardens. (May's Landing, N. J.,R. D. 1.) ‘“Dahlias and gladiolus 
for 1937.” 


“‘Longview."’ (Crichton, Ala.) ‘Camellias, retail price list, Spring 1937.” 
Lord &% Burnham Co. (Irvington, N. Y.) ‘‘Conservatories and glass enclosures.”’ 
Marshall, W. E., 8 Co. (150 W. 23 St., N. Y. City.) ‘‘Marshall’s matchless seeds, 


41937." 
(1923 E. High St., Springfield, Ohio.) 


McGregor, Harriet. 
garden.” 

Michel, Henry F., Co. (516 Market St., Phil., Pa.) ‘Seeds, bulbs, plants, 1937.” 

Milliken Nurseries. (Box 52, Claremont, N. H.) ‘Spring catalogue, 1937." 

Mitsch, Grant E. (Brownsville, Ore.) ‘‘Superior glads—1937 supplement.” 

Mount Baker Nurseries. (Sumas, Wash.) ‘“‘Roses.”’ 

Native Gardens of Eastern Washington. (Box 270, Spokane, Wash.) ‘‘Specially 
rooted young plants of hardy western broad-leaved evergreens and native flowering 
shrubs, Spring 1937." 

Nut Tree Nurseries. (Downington, Pa.) ‘Hardy grafted nut trees—price list.”’ 

Oberlin Peony Gardens. (Sinking Spring, Berks Co., Pa.) (Peonies.) 

Papke, Arthur. (New Lenox, Ill.) ‘Seeds, 1937.” 

Pino, Willis §. (41-43 Washington St., Providence, R. I.) 
lawn seeds, 1937.” 

Rainbow Dahlia Farms. (525 E. 97th St., Inglewood, Calif.) 
dahlia seed and recent introductions.” 

Rennie, George. (Andover, Mass.) ‘‘Strawberries—catalogues and price list, 1937." 

Ross Bros. Co. (179-181 Commercial St., Worcester, Mass.) ‘‘Ross seeds, 1937." 

Rossem, G. A., van. (Naarden, Holland.) ‘1937 roses.”’ 

Smith’s Bulb Gardens. (Clarkston, Wash.) ‘‘Garden book, 1937’ (Shrubs, bulbs, 
perennials, iris, roses). 

Spring-Hill Nurseries. (Tippecanoe City, Ohio.) ‘‘Blue ribbon plants and seeds.” 

State Nursery & Seed Co. (Helena, Mont.) “Year book, 1937.” 

Stewart, Carson R. (Burg Hill, Ohio.) ‘Gladiolus, season of 1937.” 

Stillman, George L. (Westerly, R. I.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1937.’* 

Swedburg Nursery. (Battle Lake, Minn.) (General catalog.) 

Thomson, Theodor C. (47 Leicester Rd., Belmont, Mass.) ‘‘Seeds, rare rock garden 
plants, alpines, perennials, shrubs.”’ ‘ 
Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) ‘‘Strawberries, fruit trees, vegetable seeds and 

plants.” 

Tubergen, C. G. van. (Haarlem, Holland.) ‘Bulbs and plants, Spring 1937.’ 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio.) ‘‘Hardy plants, rock plants, lilies, bulbs, 
novelties.” 

Westminster Nursery. (Westminster, Md.) (General catalog.) 


“Seeds for the flower 


“Flower, vegetable, 


“Season 1937— 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





JUNIOR COLDFRAMES: $2.95 complete. 
Coverage, 7 square feet. Special construc- 
tion. E. B., Lincoln, Shirley, Mass. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Oustomers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





PERENNIAL PHLOX (125 Varieties), 
Perennials or Rock Plants (800 Varieties) 
20 large plants each different, $1; 65, $3 
postpaid. Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. ¥. 





WANTED: Used garden tractor. Condition 
no objection. J. T., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





FOR RENT. 30 miles north of Boston. 
Orchard of 600 Apple Trees, 200 Peaches, 
Raspberries and Asparagus, in full bearing. 
Large Storage Oellar. Modern machinery 
and near market centers. Small house. Ideal 
for young married couple. Rent $600 a year. 
Reply by letter to David Crockett, 298 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG WOMAN, gradu- 
ate of an horticultural school, to take charge 
of gardens and grounds already landscaped. 
Address, Warrenton Country School, War- 
renton, Virginia. 











ASSISTANT GARDENER: Married. Ref- 
erences required. Write: Lippitt Hill Farm, 
Hope, Rhode Island. 





Wanted: Vegetable grower for private 
estate. Single man, live on estate with up- 
to-date home. State age, wages with room 
and board. Apply to Box T. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


PERSONAL 


ARCHIE THORNTON, formerly Instructor 
in Horticulture at the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture, has accepted the 
position of Manager at the Oronamere 
Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Greens Farms, 
Connecticut. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER, HEAD WORKING: Scotch, 
age 35, life experience in all branches of 
estate management. Early training attained 
in British Isles. Expert producer of all 
choice fruit, flowers, vegetables, and pot 
plants, under glass and outdoors, Competent 
in constructive private estate landscape 
improvement. Thirteen years this country. 
Citizen. Have genuine ability and energetic 
disposition. No family. Highest references. 
Seven years last position. M. M., P. 0. Box 
414, Stamford, Conn. 


GARDENER—WORKING SUPT., married, 
two children. Understands thoroughly all 
branches horticulture, farming, all live 
ore: George Tansy, R.F.D. Mt. Kisco, 




















Gardener Superintendent, English, age 50. 
Life experience all branches outdoor and 
under glass. Excellent references. W. Jones, 
Katonah, N. Y. 


GARDENER: Experienced. Wishes steady 
position on estate, 13 years in present posi- 
tion, 12 as head gardener. Age 39. E. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
good technical training, 30 years’ experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture. Excellent 
references. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE GARDENER: Experienced in all 
branches outdoors and under glass. Excel- 
lent references. E. G., Care of ‘‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 














Gardener, wishes position on private estate, 
or nursery. Single 28 years. Seven years’ 
experience working on estates. Graduate of 
the Stockbridge School of Agriculture at the 
Mass. State llege, horticultural course. 
G. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Married American, open for position as 
estate supt., gardener, caretaker. Experi- 
enced in all branches, gets the desired re- 
sults, with faithful service. F. D., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER OR SUPT. 
American, English descent, married, age 45, 
thoroughly experienced, horticulture, flori- 
culture outside and under glass, livestock, 
poultry, etc. Capable, dependable, used to 
authority. Professional member Horticul- 
tural Society of N. Y. Good education, good 
character, good references. 9 yrs. last posi- 
tion. Available cmasepeer Further in- 
formation upon request. O. B., Qare of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








